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A VALUABLE AND USEFUL 


4 COMPANION for FAMILIES, 
In TOWN and COUNTRY; : 


Containing fafe and quick Methods of Deſtroying + E +5. 
| Bucs, Lice, Firs, Rats, Mrex, Morte, WrastLs, carta i 
\ PILLARS, FroGs, P13MIRES, SNAILS, FLies, Morus, E. 
Wos, WASPS, Potz:Cats, BapozRs, Foxes, Orrs, — 


And FISH and BIRDS of all Kinds, Ge. Wes 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED <3 
USEFUL FAMILY rs f 


FOR THE PREPARATION OF ths 
NM ER B 1 0 N 4 
FOR THE CURE or ; | 


COMMON DISORDERS. 
FISTS. & © 


GENTLEMAN FARRIER; 
don, DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
PURCHASE, MANAGEMENT and! CURE een. 


THERE COMPENDIOUS 


GARDEN ER and HUS BAN DMAN: 


OR, OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE xo 
GARDENING, HUSBANDRY, Ute, © 


With divers other - Matters, well worthy the eee 
2 | e act abbey. Houſe-keeper. 


N THE FOURTH EDITION  _ / 
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Bez S are commonl ee in e e 


and from infectious nels and vapours atiling 


from them. Theſe venomous Inſectis are ſeidom 
found. in: Rooms-where chere are no beds. The; beſt 


preventive remedy is, to leave the windows'of, yaur 
rooms open in the dayaitns;: and-t9 walk them fe. 
quently, The uſe of Straw-beds has been 
mended as a preſervative againſi Bugs; but this wi 
be not much n regarded by thaſe who have been uſed 
to ſleep in an es AY 
got into your houſes, the; receipis 10 get- 
8 ke: dun e en HERNE 
| odge 28 1 „ dun boabiebadt - * dr 
10 TY0HÞb zol u batrrwogos” ai 919 12452205 
HOUSE-BUGS. The method of defying 
A . about che 

n * 8 cre; 
vices of your bedſtead; fire it with a match, and 
blep the ſmoak in; anne or marc. 
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4 52 13 ann Sing 
and keep the room cloſe dren hours; or ſprigs of 


Fern laid on the boards boards will Jl 
Boil a handful of Wo e white Helle- 


bore in a proper quantity of Urine, till half of it is 
* P of you 9 


with te renhainddr, 
Infuſe a quantity of unſlack d Lime " a . of 


Water, which having ſtood three or four days, pour 


Ah 


df cqmmpn/ alt and 
7 ee d, or —＋ ws the 
places, till the Bugs are deſtroyed, 


Brimſtone burn, cee JUS and crevices of 
the bedſtead, will drive them out, when may be 


eaſily killed. The room ſhould be _ ſhut while 


- this e twice, pr three times in a ah 5 
| bs 


Ae of wild Cucumbers IN 
aug two days, fr times cach daf, and 
26b: it well an tlie bedftrad, lll. 


Oo 


ite wine Vine — with the. powder of 


Bains, "and batited it imo the bedſtead with — 


Will oft 51891 08 at ybamor 311413 
reh 4 ow deen killed! by the guts of Rabbi 
in water, and under the bed, 
Taub the Gall of àn O and mix it with we 
br mE Ox--gall wick the dregs of Oil, og e in 
che cracks or joints-of your bedſtenadt9. 


1 dered Brimftone and old Oilinized pn 


is /dectyed a good ointment for the bedſtead. Et zin: 
Rub your bedſtead with Vinegar and Glue boiled 
together, which is accounted a ſure N of 
Mix a da of ane a4 4 wich 
Oil; and #8 much Water as will cover the 


| —. and Rue; let this boil till the Water is 


orated; then ſtuaini away the Water from the 


bs, and mix with * quantity of 2 
uet, 


E te bein wid in; and the remedy a 
. 1 Ri "hom ahl bedfiead with Soap! that 
8 at t he bottom of a tl ator wang ; 


An er ſome 'Onibns with the Soap, | 
one foe mixed wich Salt, being ſprin kled 
in a . — is good againſt Bugs and Fleas. Vine- 
gar along, or Rue, Wormwood and Nen are 
e remedies. 

„in hot⸗ ache burn in our 
| —_—_— three yo heme ca 95% 0 a chak- 
r of FM vs, 1975 care to keep the doors 
| 1 but jet no one remain in the 


booſt ID Would. be N Picju- 
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Wormwood 4 Miedl and boil prov 
< rho milfs zuthen mix ſdme'|8alt with 
5 . aud waſh” your floors: r as 
teme Ait orbit Veriuts befides Bugs. | 
. Walk your, _ and bedſteads twice a __ 
Witt Wattr, in which the Fock bf green Walaus well 
Srulf#&; Hs ſteepe > thres'6r our days. 
| a : Row dds, — — Wich Wa. 
r made che Boing Ie de 
pans: fr were 641: 1 
2 ig e hung. i - 112 ben, . fd 0 be 
kffecual to po ig 201 Cu 
Anil wal I 40 a of Wicker to 
catch Bugs. It muſt * eighteen inches in 
230 TY four feet and an bal long, or more if the 
wide. Place thi at the head of the bed, at 
the Wu of the pillow; and in the morning they 
"Mt creep into it, when they may be ally taken 
and deſttbyed . 
ill a number of ez pricked full of holes: with 


dried Wormwood, and lay them between your ot 


% 


.- 


| Cas: 
and ſac rds, and ſome under 
bolſter, king, mas on the L the bed. The aur 
ing of Bugs and Fleas is e by this practice. 
Finally; and * a grfat promoter of cleanlineſs, 
keep your rogms 0 open the windows early 
every. Eg and lay . e h ſor 
E hp W 1a l 
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Boil freſu Butter, mixed. with Fepper, to a Gel 
e e an Mid. SE it 


with anighetcap. 15 5 Io | 
Whes iti it is pretty 


E 4 * E. Ms 3 


Boil Rats- hane in fins Wager.” Nt. 
well boiled; keep the Water for uſe, Rub it it gcca- 
fionally on the head ; put on a cap, and tie it cloſe, 

This muſt be uſed with the utmoſt, cam; and the 
Hands waſhed clean after it; for it is W Een: 

Rub in Stave s- acte powdered) among the ait, and 
it kills them; or Oil gad: Stare ao will have the 
ſame effect. | | 

Mix the Juice of Broom. with Oil af Mulland or 
Radiſh; and anoint the head with the preparation, 1 
Bail Aramanthus (which is ſold by che apotheca- 
ries) in Lye, and waſh the; head with, it: or boil an 
equal quantity of Hog' ene m, and ain 
the heads af the children. , 

Rub the part affected Wü Sal and ater; or mix 
Allum and Alloes with, Oniop "ny Vinegar, and, 
ply it to the aggrieved. part. TAR 
Make a ſalve of one ounce of Herne three 
drachms of Stave's-acre, and three ounces of Olive: 
oil; anoint che head with it, aud both Lice and Nis 
will be deſtroyed. 
f 3 two xo. wi Sa e and red Or; 
piment, each a drachm, mixed, with Oil and * | 


; i Co to be a good oingenen. 2 1 
Ty 
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Take, an ounce of Cream, or freſh Bund add GEE 
three- -permyworth of 'Quickfilver; watm them in 2 
a luted pot of loam, ſtirring them continually till * 
they ate Well mixcd 7 ſteep in this a piece of linen * 
cloth thiee inches ſquare, which. you muſt ſe up _ 
in a fmall ſilk bag, and wear it round the neck. 

Bu at the apothecaries ſome flowers of. Four, and 
boil them moderately in lye, with which waſſi the 
head, andy will take away the ſcurt, as well as des 
froh we r rice Or take two drachms of Stave $-acre, . 
and of Salt-pette and Sandrach a drachm each: _— 

them well with Vinegar and Oil, and uſe _ comb 
Poſition as ar ointment. 2 

A long drought will cauſe ſeveral ſorts of: len 
Tach a8 Gooſberryi 8 Ec. to become lou. 
The remedy is, to waſh mien doi Wares, iby 1 

frequently daſhing it againſt them. th 700 
For the cure of Crab-lice. — Anoint Sith: Black 
Soap, or waſh with decoQtion of Penny-royal;' 
waſh yourſelf often with the juice of — Gladon, 
or Marjarom boiled in Water. 

To deſtroy Lice in the E Eyc-lids-—Rub- * with 
Vinegar of Squills, or Brimſtone and Water, or Salt 
Water, or Allum and Ae  and/an6int the 0 of 
the Wr £29 * 4 6 
7 Different ados of. hate: FLEAS.: 

_ Sprinkle, your bed-cloaths with Lavender and 

: Wanna boiled thoroughly in Vinegar jor they 
way be deftroyed by Laying ee in the 

bed - chamber. | 

Put under the bed a bag with holes in it, filled 

with nod thoroughly dried; or uſe Flea- 


wort 


2 


18 


wort in the ſame manner: or you may kill them by 
ping”: under the bed, or pillow, Nut-leayes, 
Wormwood, 3 ym Corlander, 70 
Lavender.”! Ko 
- Gout's-milk and Lye, added about, the — 
was deemed an infallible remedy, i in ancient |. -Þ 


Strew unſlacked Lime in your|chambers,: 


5 *enny 
naval; allo,:wrapt in a cloth, and laid in your hed, 
drives Fleas ne Farin fan once in e 


eigh 

: Poll Mat hed l in Water, and eie | the 
room: with it: likewiſe the hot ſort of, 
ſtrewed in a chamber, will kill all the Fleas : as does 
Pam mens bolled together, 2 fprankled 


in the room. ; 

Elder-leaves being gathered with the dex on them, 
and placed in your room, all the Fleag, will. gather 
to it, and may be eafily/ killed: or March Fleabane 
dum in te chamber, ara uh . will drive 
them away. 

Provide mf ich an earthey. pot, and cut 
a hole in the floor, ſo large that the pot may ſtand in 
it with the mouth even n put in 
bruiſed Laurel and Roſe- leaves, and the Fleas will 
go into the pot: or, ſmear the pot either with Bull's 
fat, Goat s- blood, or the blood of an Ox mixed with 
Soot, and in a day or two all the Fleas will get into 
the pot. Or inſtead of a pot ſet as above, take an 
earthen diſh or platter, ſmear it with the bruiſed 
Laurel-leaves Ec. and it will aphver your purpoſe as 
well. 

Place in the middle of che room a ſmall piece of 
board, rubbed over with Hog's-greaſe, and all the 

| Fleas will gather to it; or ſmear a trencher with 

Badget 3 and it wil gather the Fleas to 3 


aud kill them; or Colloquintida, Oil, and 
1 2 


1 7 
wood boiled in Water, and ſprinkled j in the room. 
will produce the ſame effect. 
I 0 get rid of Fleas, and Wall- lice.—Sprinkle che 
houſe wich a decoQion of Thiſtle and Arſmart, or 
Coloquintida, Bramble, or Colewort-leaves; and 
this will drive them away, : or if you anoint a ſtick 
with Hedge-hog's Greaſe, the Fleas will begin to Rick 
to it as ſoon. as you place it in the room. | 
Procute Lavender, Rue, S6uthernwood, Worm- 
wood, Savory, Flea-ſeed, Walnut-leaves ; laying all 
or ſome of theſe, under the blankets; or boil 0 
in Vinegar and Sea · onions, and N the 
with it. 3 


mos, to to tale ar kill RATS rates" 


To the Powder of Arſenic (vulgarly called Ra 

bane) add freſh Butter, made into a palte, with | 
or Barley-meal and Honey. Spread pieces of this 
mixture about thoſe parts of the houſe they moſtly 
frequent: they will eagarly eat of it, and when t | 
have ſo done, will drink till they burſt. As this is 
a ſtrong poiſon, you muſt a & it with caution; and 
always waſh your hands afterwards.——Unſlack'd Lime 
2 Oatmeal mixed together, will. Aikewile, Wr 
them. 

Oatmeal and powdered Glaſs only, on add to them 
ſome freſh Butter and lay near their haunts: ar 
fllings of Iron mixt with- Oatmeal, or Dough, or 
| Oatmeal-flour, will have the ſame effecr. 
Fry a piece of ruſty Bacon, and lay it in the mid- 
dle of a board three feet ſquare, covering the board 
pretty thick with Bird- lime, only leaving ſome nar- 
row alleys in the board, tr the Mice or Rats to get 
at the Bacon; in doing which they will frequently 
get among the Lime, and be caught. In Staffo 


ſhire it is cuſtomary * put Bird-lime about their 


holes, 


/ 


holes, and they running among it, it will lick to 


\ 


1 


them ſo that they will not leave ſcratching till they 
kill themſelves. — Or take Oatmeal-flour and Colo- 
quintida, make it into a paſte, and lay it in the pla- 


ces Where they haunt. 
The feds "of wild Cucumbers, and black Helle- 


52 mixed with ſuch food: as they eat, will kill 
them. — Or, powdered: Hellebore mixed with Wheat 


or Barley- meal only, made into a ſliff paſte with Ho- 
ney, and laid where they come, occaſions their pre- 
ſent death: —But let the perſon who mixes this pre- 
paration, be cautious in the uſe of it. | 
When you have catched a Rat or Mouſe,” cut 


or beat him ſeverely, and let him go, and he will 


make ſuch a crying noiſe, that his companions will 
leave the place. Some perſons flea off the {kin of 


their heads: but this appears wo tha] too cruel ro 


pradtiſe, 
Mix Ale) Wethcatin bitter Attiioridy and abi 


Hellebore, with Wheat or Barley-flour; make the 
Whole into a ſttong paſte; throw it into their holes, 
and it kills hem. — Some perſons deſtroy chem by 


puts Hemlock-ſced into their holes. 


Make a' paſte of bitter Almoncls, Coloquintida, 
Barley, Wheat, or Oat-flour, with Mead or Honey, 


aud put it in their holes or lay it where they fre- 


ent, aud it will certainly deſtroy hem. 
Mix filings of Iron or Steel with a ſliff paſte made 
of Wheat or Barley-meal, and Honey or Mead; and 
they will be deſtroyed as ſurely as they eat of it — 
Some perſons ſay that laying the {kin of a Veer in 


a room where chey ule to frequent. will drive them 
awa 


1H Hog's-lard be mixed with the brains of a 


v3 Wesel and diſtributed about a room, in bits as big 


as à nut, they will not come chither. 


cn) 


If Oak-aſhes are pat into their hoſes, they will run 
. amongſt them, by which means they will get the 
ſcab, of which they will die. 

' Smallage-ſeed, Nigella, Origanum ; the fumes * 
any of theſe burnt, will drive them out of your hou- 
ſes. Likewiſe Lupins, or green Tamarinds, burn in 
the room, will rid you of theſe vermin. 

If the infuſion of Wormwood be put into printing 
ink, they will never eat the paper wich which it is 
printed. | 

Cork cut into ſmall lices, and fried in Suet will 
certainly Kill them, if it be laid where they come. 


To kill Fixrp-Mier and Rats. 

Go out in the Dog-days, when the fields are to- 
_ bare, and having found their neſts or holes, 
(which are in ſhape and ſize like an augre-hole) 
therein put Hemlock- ſeed. or Hellebore mixed with 
00 and they will eat of it ſo as to deftroy them- | 

lves 
| To prevent your Seed corn * being deſtroyed 
by thele vermin, ſteep it in Bull's-gall, . they will 
not touch it; or powder green Glaſs, and mix with 
it as much Copperas, beaten fine : add alſo as much 
Honey as will make the whole into a paſte, and all 
the Rats and Mice will quit your fields. 

Fill up their holes with Laurel or Roſe-leaves ; or 
aſe a mixture of black Hellebore, bitter Almonds, 
wild Cucumber, and Hen-bane-ſeed, beat together, 
and made into a paſte, with Barley-meal or Oli. This 
will deſtroy them, if put into their holes, in fields or 
houſes. 

Theſe vermin are Dis of Artichokes : to  pre- 


vent their 2 9 t 


1 re 


OE «& 7 Ca SA 


a 


41 
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be driven away by ſtrewing plenty of m aeg : 
or Fig- tree aſhes, 

The beſt method to catch them in the held, is to 
fl an earthen-pot half way with Water, put it in the 
ground, and cover it over with a board that has a hole 
in the middle; then cover the board with ſiraw, haum, 
or ſuch rubbiſh, under which the Mice taking ſhelter, 
creep to the hole, and will be drowned by falling. 
through 1 into the Water, 

A good trap for Gardens and Orchards, is three 
Sticks placed like a figure of 4, bait it with Cheeſe, 


and lay it upon a Tile, which falling down when 


they touch it, will kill them.—Some perſons mix Sand 
with their Com, which deters them from roaring 
in it, N falling into their cars. | 


ALixinent to deftroy Vern. 


Take an ounce of : Vinegar, the ſame quantity of 
Staves-dcre, half an ounce of Honey, and half an 
ounce of Sulphur; mix it to the conliſtence of a ſoft 
Halen, with two ounces of Sallad Oil. 


A Mernop of preſerving Conn fron Mic: 
and Rats. : 

ballet in the ground four or ſix poſts, according ta 
2 e ſize of your Granary; jet theſe be from fix to nine 
t high, on the top of which muſt be a floor of wood 

5 your Corn on; and about the poſts put Dutch 
Tiles, which being ſmooth, the vermin cannot get up. 
When you erect a Granary or a Barn, let it be with 
Tides and a roof:—if only a Stack, cover it with 
Thatch, Sometimes the ſuppoxters are made with 


two ſtones, the bottom one being three feet high, two 


in width at the bottom, and one at the top; over this 
is laid another ſtone about a yard over. and frequently 
of a 9 an which is the beſt. The Corn 

which 


161130 

which is for ſacking muſt be bound in ſheaves, that 
the cars ma be turned inwards, to prevent Crows, 
| Pigeons and other birds from getting at it, If you 
think that Mice or;Rats have got into your Gran 
thruſt a greaſy Stick into it, and by gnawing the Stick, 
they will diſcover themſelves. 747 Bats, and War- 
Mice may be driven away by the An of 5 
burned on the 858 


The War to 4e MOLES. . 

Two or three heads of Onions, Leaks, or Garlick, 
thruſt into their holes, will cauſe them to run out as 
if ſtupified ; when t V may be caſily catched by 
a dog, or truck with 

The juice of wild Cucumber, or the dregs of Oil, 
poured into their holes, effeQually/kills them. Or, 
having made a ſtrong Lye of Water and Copperas 
early in the morning pierce holes in all the Mole-bills 
with a large ſtick, and pour this Water into the holes 
1n the evening, and it will deſtroy them, | 

Take black or white Hellebore, and mix it into 
a paſte made of Wheat · flour, Milk, and ſweet Wine, 
or Metheglin, and the white of an Egg, Of this, pel- 
lets of the ſize of a nut put into their holes, will be 
greedily devoured, and ſoon cauſe their death. 

Put Roſin and Brimſtone, Bees-wax, and Cedar- 
wood, cut ſmall, into an earthen pottle with a narrow 
neck and large belly. When theſe ingredients have 
ſlood a-while on the fire, make faſt all the Mole- 
holes but one, which being properly opentd, put the 
neck of the pottle into it, and they will be choaked 
by the ſmoak, 

Make a paſte of the powder of the Bark of Dog's- 
Cole, mixed with Rye, Barley, or Wheat-flour, and 
Wine and Milk: put ſmall bits of this into their 
holes, and they will feed on it till they die. Mark- 

| | ing⸗ 


4 


ing-ſtone, mixed with wild Cucumber - juice will kill 
them, if poured. into their holes. Some perſons place 
taps at the mouths, of their holes; and ſometimes 
they are deſtroyed by Cats and tame Weaſels.. 
Where it might be hurtſul to dig or break up your 
ground much, tlie fuming the holes with Garlick, 
Brimſtone, or other ill - ſcented things; will drive them 
away; and if a dead Mole is put into a common 
haunt, they will totally leave the place. 
The following; however extraordmary, 4s ſaid to 
be an indiſputable fact. In the fpace of ten days, in 
rhe ſpring-time, in a ground of 190 acres, near three 
buſhels of old and young Moles were taken; and 
upon caſting up their neſls only, which are always 
built in a large heap twice as big as the reſt, the old 
ones would quickly come to look for their young, 
which they would carry away. ee e 
_ Blith, in his Book of Huſbandry, ſays, that if you 
have a conveniency, of conveying Water over your 
ground, it will deſtroy them as far as it goes, 
Ihe method of taking Moles in. trenches, is very 
hurtful to the ground: To prevent that damage, 
therefore, provide yourſelf with a Mole-ſpear, or aff, 
and go, gently, towards where you ſee them at work; 
but not between them and the wind, leſt they ſhould 
_ obſerve you; then, as they work, ſtrike at them with 
your Mole-ſtaff, and obſerve which way the earth 
falls moſt: If the Mole .caſts towards you, ſtrike 
ſomething beyond her: If ſhe caſt to the left hand, 
| flrike towards the right, and ſo on the contrary to the 
caſting up of the plain ground, ſtrike down, and there 
let it remain: then take out the tongue in the Staff, 
and with the flat end dig round about your Grain to 
the end thereof, to ſee if you have killed the Mole; 
but if you have miſſed your aim, leave the hole open, 
and withdraw for a ſhom time, for poſſibly ſhe will 
ere Ne 
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return again to ſtop the hole; in which caſe ſtrike 
again, and if you mils your aim, pour a large quan- 
tity of water into the hole, which will certainly driue 
her out, Many Moles are taken by being watched 
for, as they 80 out, or rebut From oy 1 the 
morning. (QT DAG EF: TT 
When you go o to Swüsk abe with you-a quanti 
of Water, ind k as the plough opens the new-nra 
Mole-holes, pour in Water enough to drive them 
out, and you may eaſily deſtroy them. Trenches 
made in the Spring, will catch them in other land. 


By the fides of banks,” io cart-ruts, in March and 


April when the ground is ſoft, and they burrow but 
a ſmall depth into the earth, baving obſerved: new ⸗ 
made hills, tread chem don ſoſtly; and then at her 
cuſtomary hours of working, (which in Spring- time 
is generally about ſix” eight, and eteven in the-morn- 
ing, and three, four, and ſeven, in the afternoon) the 
will raiſe up the carth in the trenches :*'You mult | 
then liſten and' watelv carefully, and you will fee or 
hear her move the earth in the in Then fx the 
broad end of your Staff acroſs the hole behind her, 
and place your foot before her! thus ſtopping up the 
way, both behind and before ; and their take her up 
with your Spattle. 110 t 2 8.250 pr gary 
About ſun-riling Moles 820 90 go! ibvoad : 


moiſt weather they go out both morning and 1 | 


noon; but in dry, hot weather, {ſeldom but in the 
morning They work under hedges; buſhes, and 
trees, in froſty weather: In Winter, and in wet ſea⸗ 
ſons, they lie chiiefly* under the roots of trees, in 
hedges or banks, and go out every morting to feed, 
returning in about two hours: When the weather is 
dry, they go two or three hundred yards. Having 
remarked where they have been, make trenches, and 
chop down, with the broad end of your Staff, the 


earth which the Mole hath —_ of paſſed through. 
aud 
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and esd it down with your foot lighuly in trenches: 
make trenches. in the moſt convenient places: if this 
be near their holes, it is beſt to take them going out, 
or returning. The moſt proper places for making 
trenches, are by the ſides of hedges, or near the 
banks, and roots of trees. | 
It has been ſaid, that if, in gendering time, a bitch 
Mole is drawn or led along the ground with a ſtring, 
the Bucks will follow, fo 5 irren may be catched, 
by a pot placed in the ground for tha —.—.4 | 
The method of. conſtructing the belt inſtruments 
to. deſtroy Moles, is as follows : procure a Board, 
five inches in length, and three inches and a half 
wide: Raiſe on one ſide of it two fmall hoops or 
arches; and the ſame at each end, like the ends of - 
a tilt-boat or waggon, but big enough for the 15795 
to paſs-through :—Make a hole in the middle of the 
Board, of a ſue to put a Gooſequill through it.— 
This being done, provide a Stick about two inches 
and a half long. and of ſuch a fize, that the end of 
it may juſt enter the hole in the middle of the Board: 
You muſt likewiſe cut a Hazel, or other Stick, which 
being fixed in the-ground, may ſpring up like a ſpring 
commonly ſet for: fowls : next faſten to the end of the 
Springing-ſtick, a ſtrong link of Horſe-hair that will 
lp freely; prepare likewiſe four ſmall hooked Sticks: 
then open the Mole's furrow, fit in the finall Board 
with bent hoops downwards, that ſhe may paſs di- 
realy through the two ſemi- circular hoops... Before 
you in the Board, you muſt put the hair-line through 
the middle of it, and place it round, that it may an- 
ſwer to the tW-o End-hoops, and with the ſmall 
Sticks, and carefully put in the hole to ſtop, the knot | 
of the hair- line :—place it in earth in the paſſage, 
and having made it faſt, by chruſting in the four 
1 an covor it with l and when Kok 
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Mole goes cither way, the knot will paſs through: the 
hole, and the Spring will catch her by the neck, ow- 
ing to her diſptacing the ſmall Stick that hangs down 
perpendicularly, Although this deſcription may ap- 
pear tedious, yet it is very ſimple and eaſily perform - 
ed. Swiye are not ſo detrimental to che ground as 
theſe vermin are. 
Dig a hole in the Wes and therein put a glaſs 
pot, wide at the bottom and narrow at the top : place 
it on a level with the ſurface, and put into it a 1 ink; 
ing Crab-filb, which the Moles will readily ſmell, and 
fall into the pot. Some perſons put a pot in the 
ground, with a living Mole, and burn Brimſtone in 
| it, on which her cries will bring them; and they will 
fall in: others uſe only a live Mole, without Crab or 
Brimſtone, which has boys found to anſwer the ſame. 
end. | 
The beſt raked to kill Moles, is to bruiſe Fe” 
pound together the root of Palma Chriſti with white 
Heilebore;; then paſs the whole through a fine ſieve, 
and having mixed with it whites of Eggs, Barley- 
meal, Mead or Milk, and a little Wine, make pellets 
ol it, and put them into the holes. Some people 
make a mixture of red Earth, and the juice of wild 
Cucumbers, and fill their holes with it: others dig 
holes round the hills; and the Moles finding the air 
come to them, will quit their habitations. 

Some farmers, watching the motion of the Hoi 
when they perceive it heave, dive i in'a Spade' before 
the hole, and bring up the animal, This method, 

when well managed, is generally fucceſsful.— Others 
uſe a thick piece of Wood, ſtuck full of long Nails, 
and watching for the heaving of the ground, thruſt 
down the log of Wood forcibly,” by which the Mole 
is ſo llupified, a as to be catched, e | 


e 
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ing of one of their own, Ora, limilar kind, 
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The beſt way to deſtroy Weaſels, is to take Sat- 


1 ' 


1 beat it, and mix it with the white of an 


'Wheat- flour, and Hon ney. The Weaſels are 
5 by eating of this, laid in ſmall rt, in the places 
where they frequent. 

5 To fright away Mice, hang Bells about the Neck 
of a tame Weaſel, and let him run about the houſe. 
It is the nature of theſe anjmals to deſtroy Mice; for 
which reaſon ſome people love to keep them. | 

To prevent Weaſels fucking the Eggs of your 


| Tux , Arew Rue about the places where the Hens 


lay; and the Weaſel will keep his diſtance, 
Weaſels may be driven away by the ſmell of 
a burnt Cat ; as all animals are terrified at the burn- 


j 
Of CATERPILLARS. 


It f is generally known, how. deſtructive Caterpillars 
are to the Leaves of Trees, to Cabbages, and almoſt 
all other Vegetables. Their numerous encreaſe on 
Trees, may be prevented by gathering them off in 


Winter, taking away the prickets that cleave to the 


branches, and throwing them in the fire, 

Another method is to rub Tar round the bottom 
of your tree: then putting a number of Ants in a bag, 
hang chem ſo that they may touch the body of the 
ee. The Tar will prevent the Ants from getting 
down, and thus they will devour the Caterpillars, for 


want of other food. 


To deſtroy Caterpillars on Cabbages, and Cole- 
worts, ſome people ſprinkle ſalt Watar over them; 
and this is often found to be effectual. 

They may be driven away by ſtrewing Fig- aſhes 


5 over ; but if is does not anſwer, mix an equal 


quantity 
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boil chem together; and when cold, ſprinlele it on the. 
Herbs and Plants, and it will deſtroy them. Some 
kill tlie by Iprinkling the- Trees or Plants wich Wa- 
ter in which field Crabs have been ſteeped after being 
bruiſed. Brimſtone burnt among the Trees, will alls, 
deſtroy them.—Gardeners ſhake them off cheir Plants 
in a morning; for they will readily fall before they 
have recoveted from the cold of the night. An ly 
method of catching Caterpillats, is, to bind -whiſps of 
Ha Or Straw about your Trees. 25 21% £09 10 9544 
4 There are various kinds of Caterpillars, but the 
moſt hurtful are the Wolf and Calendar- worm, which 
conceal themſelves in the hearts of the Flower-buds, 
_ cloſing them up, ſo that the leaves cannot diſplay 
themlelves, and totally deſtroying them: the Trees, 
which are carly blowers, appear as if they had been 
finged by lightning: choſe chat blow late, are lels lia- 
ble to be chus infected. 252 482 $8 1 . 

To kill Caterpillars and other hurtful inſets : 
Take one ounce of Aſſafcetida, and three ounces o 
Wormwood ; ſteep, and break them; boil the Whale 
in four pails of Water, in the open air, becauſe the 
ſmell is offenſive. When they are boiled, ſtram the 
ingredients through a Linen · cloth, and uſe the Liquo 
when cold, at pleaſure, before the buds are ar! 
and the Tree will not be injured: You may likewiſe 
add Coloquintida, Tobacco-ſtalks, wild Vines, and 
ſeveral other ingredients of a ſimilar quality, .. 


GREEN Buds, which damage PlAx rs; Cc. 
The way to kill green Bugs in gardens, is to fprin- 
kle the places where they lodge with juice of Hen- 
bane, infuſed in ſtrong Vinegar. Some perſons water 
the Plants on which they ſettle, with the cold decoc- 
tion of Muſtard and Laurel-ſeed} mixed with Water: 
| 9 others 
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others preſs them to death with their fingers; or they 
may be deſtroyed by'Flea-bane, boiled in amn 
being 0 on them U 
VIxE-Fxxrrexs, are to be 891 by Aicking ; 
a Rod, half a foothigh in the ground. with Mugs or 
Cups turned over the top of it, and they will og 
under for ſhelter, ſo that they may be eaſily taken. 
As an effeual remedy. againſt all kinds: of inſets 
 knrtful to Flowers: take eight or nine Crabs; put them 
in an'catthen-pot, with Water, and let them ſtand in 
the open air eight days; chen take off this Water, and 
while the Inſects are very young. water your Plants 
with! by bas e _ once in about n e 


dg; Tenn.) Rat). GS. 


he; prerel time for killing them is in ien 
in the ditches when and where they begin to ſpawn. 

Take the Gall of an Ox, Sheep, or Goat; bruiſe 
it, and place it at the edge of the WIRE, and the 
Fro s will gather to it. 

"If you place a Lantern and Candle upon the ſide 
of the Water or River that waſhes your garden, this 
will prevent the Frogs from croaking. — Toads will 
not come near your Sage, if Rue is planted on the 
ſame ſpot.” 

Wormwood planted m dive places, will FR 
away all Snakes and Adders.—Thoſe reptiles may al- 
ſo be driven away, by ſmoaking the places of their 
reſort with Hartſhorn or Lilly-roots, burning in 
a fire-pan,—The ſame effect will be produced by the 
roots of Centaury laid about your ground; or by 
Deer's-Stiet—The ſcent. of burnt old Shoes, or other 
ſtinking Nuff, will drive them away; as will Aſh- 
treerboughs, while the green leaves are on them. 

The juice of Aſhrtree- leaves ſqueezed into good 
Sr or Beer, and uſed * ag a drink or to 
4 waſh 


6 
waſh the wound wal, covering, the-place ung with 
 Afltree cleaves, v. will cure he: bite, of a, Snake. or 
an Adder. 

If inthe months of 1 or May. you lay freſh 
Dung in the places where they come, it will draw 
chem to it. Tum up the Wr hill in July or Au- 
guſt, and you will ind Pan m. and their Eggs. 
You ſhould do this two or ire times in the Summer, 
deſtroying, as ofien as. you gd. the 

Jou may draw, into one. place, all the Snskes and 
Addeis. which infeſt your grounds, by the following 
method: Take a handful of Onions, and en River 
Crab-fiſh; beat them wel 7 en and lay chem on 


the Took to-which Irn. ingens, 2 1 the e 


Of SPIDERS, FLIES, EARWIGS, Ee. 


Spiders, Flies, Earwigs, and Piſmires, are very 
troubleſome vermin in a garden, efpecially where 
_ Catnations, Ve. are preſerved; for they are ſo fond 
of theſe flowers, that, without proper attention to 
prevent them, they will eat off all the ſweet part of 
the bottom of the leaves, and totally deſtroy them. 
Some people, to prevent this, erect Stands, which have 
a baſon of earth or lead, conſtantly filled with Wa- 
ter, round each ſupporter, —Others procure the hol- 
low claus of Lobſters, Crabs, Cc and hanging them | 
in different parts of the garden, the inſects cretp into 
them, and are eaſily taken; but the claws mult, be 
oſien ſearched. Wall-fruit is likewiſe "preſerved from 
theſe inſets, by the ſame diligent, care. 
| | July:flowers are very liable to injury from. Sun 
and Rain, from 100 frequent Watering,” and from 
Earwigs and Piſmires. The Sun, by drying the 
ground 100 much, withers them; the Rain ſpots 
them; too frequent watering, particulatly at che "laſt 
blowing, Ipoils them; Eatwigs devdur the leaves, 


cauſing 
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cauſing them to fall out of the ſiell; And Piſs 
make _ in the leaves, and guad the flowers. 
The way E 8 2 to let the Suti be dit 
them e 151 Ei in à da y, ant 9 will retain 
their bea * a long ing” 

"To 4 your AWErs 80 the bee Ac 0c 
devonring Alete oil Glue in Linſeed-il, voy 
place roumd your tnbs, but inches in breadth; an 
in climbing up they wilt ſtick to 1 75 to take thoſe 
that may get up, lay on the t July-flower- 
Ricks, Lobſter's Claivs, with 7 or Tow in them, 
and Paper caps; ald etui theſe in the morning 
for your pre 

Place in different Pact -Glaffes, with Water and 
Honey. in which the inſects will drown themſelves. 
* or ſeven of theſe Glaſſes will be ſufficient. 


I S TA A . 


1 a quantity of human Ordute-on — Ant- 
hills, occaſions them to leave the place. Some de- 
ſtroy them by firing their neſts. Another manner of 
driving them away, is by the root of wild Cucumber. 
Muſcle- ſnells burnt with Storax, and beat to powder, 
ſtrewed over the gardens where they are, will compel 
them to quit their holes, and prove their deſtruction. 

Origanum, powdered, - and ſpread among them, 
Kills chem; or Cirenicum, melted in Oil, will wer 
the ſame :—Or, make a roll of Wool, newly 
plucked fron the Sheep's belly, and en 1 
flower- ſtem, five fingers in breadth. 

Smear che bottom of trees all round With Tar, 
which will prevent their climbing; or put Duma 
Ordure round the root or ſtem of the tre. 
Mi ſome powder of Arſenic with Honey; put it 
into a Box made of Cards or Paſteboards, pricked ' 
full of holes with a bodkin, Hang theſe boxes = 

| tne 
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the trees, and. it will kill the yermin.* Be careful not 
to make the holes too large, leſt Bees ſhould likewiſe 
t in, and be poiſaned, . ap £ 
Some perſons hang a glaſs Bottle on the tree, with | 
a little Honey, or other ſweet Liquor in it, and it will 
draw the Ants into it. If you do this, you mult often 
waſh the Bottle, and place it there D | 
alſo killed by frequent watering the walks or pa 3 
In Winter the Ant-hills ſhould be dug up, and the 
Core taken out, that when you lay your Turf down, 
it may lie lower than the other ground. This pre- 
vents Ants returning, and the Rain and Froſt will 
deſtroy thoſe that remain. - 3 
The dregs of Oil, mixed with Lupins, and rubbed 
over the bottom of your Plants, will preſerye them 
from Piſmires.— To keep your Sugar or Spice-box 
from theſe inſets, you muſt cover it with white 
| Wool, —Brimſtone powdered, and ſteeped in Water, 
jill che Water is become goloured, will driye them 


away. 


r BEcove ann 
The beſt way to preſerve Tulips from Earth and 
Fie!d-mice, Snails, &c. is to cover them with wooden 
Frames, four inches high, and grated ſo cloſe with 
Iron Wires, that none of theſe vermin can get through 
to injure chem. wy * 
Numbers of Snails are commonly faund in Wall- 
| fruit; and in a dewy morning, you may cafily find 
where they chiefly reſort; but the better way is to 
diſcover their haunts in a hard Winter, and to get 
rid of them. They are moſtly to be met with in 
holes of walls, behind cloſe old hedges, or old trees, 
or under thorns.—You ſhould alſo be careful not 
to pluck the fruit they have begun to eat, but let it 
Alone; for they will nat begin a ſecond till they have 
| | finiſhed 
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boiſhed the firſt —If you ſet boards, bricks, or tiles, 
hollow againſt. your bs walls, Ec. they will creep 
under them for ſhelter: they get into theſe places 
about Michaelmas, for ſecurity during the Winter, 
unleſs you prevent it by deſtroying chem in Decem- 
ber, which is the moſt proper time you can take. 

The method uy by gardeners to catch Snails, is, 
to ſeek them out byl break of day, or after rain, when 
they come out of the oe to feed and are ably 
killed. * 


* 


WOES WIE Soles at 1, 


White Hellebore ſteep'd in Milk or ſweet Wine, 
and ſprinkled about the room they come to, will 
effectually kill them. —Or, Origanum and Allum, 
bruiſed, and mixed with Milk, vil anſwer the fame 
end. | 
Put bruiſed Coriander-ſeed into a deep Earthen: 
pot, and all the Flies will gather to it. —Spread an 
_ Earthen diſh pretty thick with Treacle or Honey, 
and they will come to it and ſtick: or a mixture of 
dregs of Sugar and Water will draw them to it. 

If you boil Bay-berries in Oil, and anoint your 
Cattle with it, they will never be peſtered with Flics, 
Wet the hair of Horſes with the juice of the 
leaves of Gourds at Midſummer, and they will not 
be moleſted, —Anoint your Cattle, and the Flies will 
not come near them, even in the hotteſt weather. 

The ſcent and ſmoke of a Hen's feathers, burnt in 
a room, will drive away all Flies, Spiders, E r 
c. ſo that they will never return. 
Ixszers are driven away, or deſtroyed by various 
methods: either by hindering the breeding of them, 
as by the deſtroying Locuſts Eggs; or, we prevent in- 
ſects coming, by ſhutting all windows cluſe.—Fne 


and. Cold kill or drive them away, as do likewiſe 
lite 
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white Hellebore, 4 Cucumber, Cologuimida; Lu- 

pins, Vinegar, or decoction of Bays. — Some things 

do, it by 1 ſcent; as Corianders, Vitriol- flowers, 
leaves of Alder, and Brimſtone. Rue and Verdi- 
greaſe are every way offenſive to them: Pitch, and 
lees of Oil, were formerly much uſed for getting rid 
of them ; the firſt defends from the air, and the lat- 
ter from living creatures.-Almoſt all inſets may be 
driven away by the ſmoke or ſmell of Storax. | | 


MOTHS. —To prevent their devouring csi 
and to deſtroy them. 


Air Cloaths well, and then lay beaten 
* and it will prevent hair _— 
| pe anion branches of the Bay-tree, or moiſt Hemp, pre- 
ſerves all ſorts of Cloaths either from Moths or 
Worms.—Moths are prevented eating Cloaths by 
Wormwood being laid among them. —If you put 
pieces of Ruſſia Leather into your Cloa boxes, 
neither Moths nor Se W come near 
them. 
Moths commonly begin to appear ome Auguſt 
and that chiefly in the night, and if you-leave a Can- 
dle burning all night, they will fly about it and burn 
themſelves, ' and in the Ko ay 4 enen of Aras; 
will be found dead. 
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Me r 4 EARWIGS, | 
| WASPS, GNATS, HORNETS, and FLIES; 


To deſtroy Earwigs, which are very r 
hurtful to Fruit, place Hooſs, Horns, Lobſters or 
Crabs-claws, on branches of wees, into which they 
will retire : take them off carefully in che morning. 
and deſtroy them, either b treading, on them, or 
ſhaking them into a ro a Water. f one of theſe 

inſets 


— 
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inſe&s get into your ear, cut a hole in a Melon or 
Apple, lay it to your ear, and lay on that ſide, and 
it will come duo the fi . 

Spring and Summer are the ſeafons for de- 
ſroying Waſps and Hornets 1 7 5 they are in- 
ereaſed, deſtroy the old ones, for, otherwile, a few 
will, in time, 4 a numerous fwarm. 
When Gnats, Earwigs or Waſps are diſcovered in 
the thatch, or a hollow tree, ſcald them, and ſnioke 
them with, any ſtinking combuſtible article. 
In order to preſerve Bees, Fruits, &c. from the at- 
-tack of Waſps go Hornets, put Cyder, 9 or 
ſour Liquor, into a ſhont-necked-phial, and you m 
catch many in it. Likewiſe. bo ſweet Apples, = 
entrails of Beaſts, or other Fleſh; or Treacle in an 
earthen diſh, mixed with à liule Water, or any thing 
they love; e eee 


at a time. 

pieces of lichted Brimflone- g. into 
the Waſps neſts, and immediately flinging a ſpade 
full of Earth over the holes, will Jeſtroy em. 

A copper Halſpenny, held for a little time to the 
part ' wounded, OR Ae A ing of 
a-Waſp, :. : 
. Gnats and Flies are more paiticillanly troubleſome 
to thoſe that live near watry-places ; and they like- 
wile deſtroy leaves of trees, ang vegetables as ſoon as 
they appear. eſpecially Turnips, whole fields of 
which are ſometimes ſpoiled by tem. 

Ha ſhut your. windows very cloſe; in 
Summer, towards evening, finoke your rooms with 
Brin one, and burn Straw in them. and thoſe inſects 
win fly imo che flame, or be fuffocated wich the 
ſmoke-—Burnt Fern Tikewife drives away Gnats, Ser- 
en 1 other 1 creatures. 


* 
* 1 68 * * 
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- Gnats, and Flies: are attracted. hy Aſh-leaves 
Fun up in a room: 8 


Horſa dung will attract them. ſo that N * : 
them. wk a, baſon. and cqntng She. 


H WORMS. a 


you ſprinkle on the carth, Water, when the 
44 — leaves of Hemp have been ſodden, it will 
bring them out.— The roots both. of Graſs and Corn. 
are eagarly devoured by Worms, eſpecially when the 
Corn faſt begins to ſhoot.— They may be killed with 
Sea- water ſprinkled on the ground, or with Salt and 
Water into Brine. Some affirm: that Soot 
ſtre wed on the ground will kill them; while others 
give. the preference 10 Lime and Chalk for that Far- 
po 
Green Walnut-huſks rubbed an. a Brick or Tile, 
and held at the bottom of a pail.of Water, till-it is be- 
come bitter; this Water, being ſprinkled on the ground, 
brings che Worms out in a very ſhort tim. 
If your garden is infeſted == Worms, water your 
beds with the Brine cf ſalt Meat, or with a ebe 
Lixivium, made of Aſhes.— Some people lay Lime 
or Aſhes about the Plant, and neither Worms ye" 
Snails: will come near it. Some ſmoke their 
with Cow-dung ; or you. may kill them by. pri 
ling Mother of Oil on their cken -The moſt . 
time to pick them up, is in the evening, or after con- 


ſiderable rain, —To get them out, take a poker wüh 


two prongs, ſlick it in the ground, and ſhake it well; 

Morning and evening are the beſt times for dongzhig, 
To preſerve Apple-trees from Worms, lay Sea- 

Onious about the roots, — If they come naturally. 

Bull's gall, or Horſe-dung, mingled with Urige, and 

poured to the roots: deſtroys them: — But if they 

hard to deſtroy, dig into the bark with a Drals 

D 2 


1 
or ſuch kind of tool, till 8 takes upon the 
Worms, and drives them away; but where there is 
a place ulcerated, ſtop it with Cow-Aung.—Anoint 
the root of an Apple-tree Plant with Bull's-gall, and 
this will keep the Worms both from plant and fruit. 
If you rub your cheſts of drawers, and other 
wooden furniture, with Linſeed Oil, or with Worm- 
wood, Rue, and other bitter herbs, it will preſerve _ 
them from the Worm: and all wooden houſhold 
furniture, that is rubbed with the lees of Linſeed-Oil, 
Nang NS Res wall make much the better appearance. 


- Mernon of catching POLE-CATS. 


oY the following manner you may confirud | 
a dead-fall to catch them, Tale a ſquare piece of 
Wood, weighing ſorty or fifty pounds: hore a hole 
in the middle of the upper ae. and ſet a crooked 
hook faſt in it: then ſet four forked ſtakes faſt in the 
ground, and lay two ſticks acroſs, on which ſticks 
lay a long ſtaff, to hold the dead - fall up to the crook, 
and under this crook put a ſhort ſtick, and faſten 
à line to it: this line muſt reach down to the bridge 
"below; and this bridge you muſt make about five 
or fix inches broad. On both ſides of this dead-fall, 
place boards or pales, or hedge it with cloſe rods, 
and make it ten or twelve inches high. Let the en- 
trance be no wider than the breadth of the dead-fall: 
' Your Pigeon-houſe ſhould, if poſlible; be ſur- 
' rounded with a wet ditch, and that will tend to pre- 
ſerve the . 8251 for beaſts of r c avoid 
Water. 


Fs 10 n BADGERS. 


* Theſe creatures deſtroy great numbers of young 
Ly Tabs, and V every year. Soros 2 
a = 


4 * 


( 20 ) "4 
a anda or a Spring, fach as Foxes are taken i in, 
to catch them. 1. 24 f 2 
Otders fink a Pit-fall, "fiye" be in depen our 
in length, forming it narto at the top aw! bottom, 
and wider in the middle: they then cober it with 
ſmall ſticks and leaves, ſo that the Badger may fall in 
when he comes on it. Foxes are ſometimes taken in 
this manner. Others, again, purfue à Badger to his 
hole, and .dig bim out; this is done on a We 
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Different Methods 10 ae FOXES. 


*. Foxes. commit great ravages among Lambs, Poul- 
try, Geeſe, &: o deſtroy them, you muſt take 
a Sheep's unch, and Falter, 3 it to a long ſtick: then 
rub your 5 des well upon the Paunch, 12 the Fox 
may not ſcent your fer —Draw this 'Paunch after, 

ou as a trail, a mile upwards, till you get near. 
0 5 large tree; then N the Paunch, and aſcend, 
into.the tree with a Gun; and as the night comes on, | 
you may ſee the Fox come after the ſcent of the trail, 
when | vou may hoo him.—You ſhould draw che 
trail to the Andware of the tree, if you can conve- 
niently conttive ſo to do-. 

Set a Steel: trap in the plain part of a large field, 
diſtant from paths arid hedges ; then open the trap, 
Place 1 it on the ground, cut out the exact ſhape there- 
of in a turf, and take out juſt fo much earth as to make 
room for it to ſtand, and then cover it again very neat- 
ly with the turf you cut out —As the joint of the turf 
will not cloſe exactly, procure ſome Mould ofa Mole- 
hill newly thrown up, and ſtick ſome Graſs in it, as if 
it grew there, Scatter ſome Mould of the Mole-hill 
very thin three different ways, at the diſtance of ten or 
t chip yards from the trap; let this Mould be thrown 

on 


: 


3 


| 3 r fexteen/ inches [qua 


a mile or two lon 


te) 


2 


N 23 a: 
m thence to oy 7 — 1 
& the aps Fox may appr 
pet . Unt; for _ be will ones. 


trap is placed, lay three of four 
Cheeſe; and then with a She ae 


E12 boldiy; and e be alm 


always ſute of catching him: ou mpſt take care that 
Eee, he may draw it to ſome 
ge or covert, or he wi bite off his leg, and ſo make 


his eſcape. 


Near the ſpot whgre a F abc 
a, Stick or P ch. in the ſame manner as ſor 
a Woodcock. To explain this more exaQly.: Tie 
a String to. ſome Pole { faſt 1 in the ground, and to 
his String, falten a ſmall Thort Stick, made thin on 
the upper fide; with a notch at. the lower end of it: 


| then ſet another Stick faſt in the ground, with a nitch 


under it: bend down. the Pole, and Tet the. nicks - 
or notches join, in the Nighteſt degree: ther" öpen the 
nooſe or String, and place it in the path or walk of 
the Fox. By rewing Fleſh-meat, pieces of Cheeſe, 
Ec. as you pas along, vou may entice dhe Fox to take 
the ſame road. 

When you. wiſh to. ſhoot one of thoſe animals, 
anoint the loles of your Shoes with Swine s fat. a I- ä 
tle broiled ; 7. 80. towards. the wood, and on your re- 
turn, drop here and there a bit of Swine 5-liver, roaſt- 


93 and di pt in Honey, drawing aſter you. a dead Cat; 


and by thets means he will be Ws þ to follow you. 
The Fox is ſometimes taken with a Hook, made of 
large Wire, and turning on a ſwivel, like che collat 
of a Greyhound. It is freq 1 9 uſed in catching | 
Wolves, but much oſiener for taking Foxes. At is 


| uſually hung ſo high from the ground, | that he is 
2 OY to _ it; aud baited With Fleſh, 


Liver; 


) 


OE! 2] 
Liver, Cheeſe, Ge, and if you rum 8 tall with 
a Sheep $-paunch, as before directed, he will be 
r ON. e 0 


he winnen un fuld bes deſtroy OTTERS. 


+» Theſe animals ate great devourers of Fiſh, and will 
re ten or twelve miles in the ſpace of a night. 
Their chief haus att under the roots of trees, near | 
the water. Some take chem with Hunting-dogs : — 
| Sodtie weiin of States; and others Kill them wich 
Spears. E, 
| The ſhorteſt way of deſtroying, chem is, to lay near 
their haunts, an El flit on the back, with Ratſbane 
E and chen ſew it up again. Place the 
|, from the navel upwards, out of the water, and 
the Otter will eat it ſo far, bar ſeldom fanker 3 * 
his N aye certain. | 


 InsrrvcTIONS for catching FISH. = 


The baits you uſe, muſt, in the firſt place, ſmell _ 
well; as Aniſeeds, juice of Panacea and Cummin. 
Secondly, taſte well; as Wheaten-bread, and Hog's- 
blood : — thirdly, ſtupify or intoxicate them; as 
Coculus Indiæ, Nox Vomijca, Aqua: vitæ, lees of 
Mine, N and yellow namen! in HSI off | 


How to catch Ar 


r 
of: e an throw. them r places 
ye aig 2 eg Li Arn Woe; þ : 


07 RAB. 18 H 


The way to take Crab-fiſh, i is to lit a 0 wa 
low: ſick, os Put A Frog into the cle, "which will 
lure 


„3% | 
lure them to your hands or Frogs cut in pieces, and 
UPS, bake, will have the lame effect. d 


Of P 1 K E * e nr 


Ia fiſhing for Pike, take any number pf blawn | 
"Bladdets. you pleaſe, and tie a Line to tha mouth of 
them, longer or ſhorter, according to the depth of the 

water. Bait your hook {kilfully; and the Pike will 

take it, and afford ſport, The, leg of a Goole or 
Duck, tied to the Line, will afford che . of 
Ru. | 


: / to bring FISH les — 


Make a paſte of Barley, boiled in water till it burſt; 
| with Liquorice and a little Honey and Mummy; and 

. when it is almoſt dry, throw little pellets where Fiſh 
are, and they will eagarly reſort to the {pot —Freſh 
Horle-dung thrown into the water, Las whe lame 


effect. 


Hou 255 4 PIKE feeding in fine Weather, | 
Provide a ſtrait, light Rod, on the little end of 
which you muſt put a running loop, made of Wire, 
Silk or Horſe-hair, which 'muſt be drawn with care 
over the gills of the Fiſh, lifting him up when it is 
- ſix Inches from the point of his noſe, or leſs, in pro- 
portion to his ſize. Not the leaft noiſe muſt be made; 
and if the fiſh lies ſo that the nooſe cannot be eaſily 
{lipped over; him, a light touch on his tail with the 
rod, will make him turn to a proper poſition. When 
he is properly nooſed, ſlip a hand-net gently under 
him, and take him out. 
A little before you fiſh, throw. into the water. 
Aa Lale made of Wheat: flour and Wine-lecs, mixed 
with 
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A1 cer to take 5151. 1 


* paſte. of Milk, Honey, Flower, An 
ſcrtida, and uſe I as a bait ; or, you would take the = 
fiſh by hand,” throw into the water, little ieces 
ſtiff paſte, compounded of Wheat-flowr, Milk, Me 
of ſweet Wine, and Cocculus Indie. © 
_ Stock-fifhi"are 1 taken by bali n Mod WT 
in oil. 5 7 | 
4 Unlacked Lime, fe ſmall, and mixed with 

tworth, and thrown into the Water in calm Wea- 
ther, will make the fiſh fo drunk, chat hey e | 
taken by hand, 3 

Throw ſmall bits of the following paſte into þ th 
water an haur before you bh : | Thyme, Saven 
Alder- leaves, in equal antities, mixed with lets 
Wine, and Mutton or -fiet, Beaten in a mortar ; 51 
—0 7 this mixture Wheat lor, old Cheefe, Cum» 
min ſeed and Cacculus Indie, mixed with Lk 
and ſmall bits thrown into, the water, 


Faru methods LA r FSH „ e, 


Cual into the water a galls made 0 loney, 
4 Indiz, and — p—- 4 of. Bread. — Or po 
Cinquefoil, and Negles. with the juice of Houle-leek, 
8 f the mixture in your hand, in, ce, g ad 1 
the ilk will come ta 

Nis Wheat or Parley: ain wi 908 and 
and make it into a with, Wing 1 220 2 Wy. | 
being OY "er, the fk A 2 


taken. - 
* Len Bindyonon very foal, TIP” poo 


ume, an throw it ino * 


72A: 


„„ TE. .-: 
will eagarly devoyr it, and turn on their backs through 
intoxication. oy OE ia 
= * oil of Camomile to the bait ; or rub juice of 
. and the Fiſh will come to 


_ Throw the following mixture, in ſmall pills into 

| a, place where you know there are fiſh ;—Otiental - 
Verne, a quarter of an ounce ; Wheat-meal three 

ounces; Cheeſe one ounce ; Aqua- vit and Cum; 


min · ſeed, the ſixth part of an ounce of each. 
Of BIRD-LIME, 
About Midfummer cut a quantity of Holly, of 
which having peeled as much as 790 chuſe to uſe, 
put it into a veſſel, which, having filled with Water, 
boil it about twelve hours, by which time the white 
grey Bark will have ariſen from the green, which 
or other green rank weeds, for about a fortnight, by 
Which time it will come to a conſiſtence; then pound 
It till it is a perfe paſte, and none of the bark can 
be ſeen; after which it muſt be waſhed in a running 
ſtream till it is quite clean; then put it into an 
earthen veſſel to ferment, ſcum it for ſeyeral days, 
and when nothing farther ariſes to be taken off, place 
it in another earthen veſſel, and keep it for uſe, 
When you intend to uſe it, pour ſome of it into a 
'pipkin, and mix it by the heat of fire, with Gooſe- 
*greaſe, or oil of Walnuts, ſtirring it continually till it 
is. cold. To prevent your Bird-lime taking injury 
by froſt, add to it a fourth part of as much Oil as 
' you uſe of Gooſe-greaſe, | 105 
Directions for the uſe of BIRD-LIME. 
Warm your rods by the fire; wind the Lime round 
the top of them; draw them aſunder, and bring them 
— toget her 
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to er again, continually rubbing them againſt 
"oped TAG Lime 1s Ee diſtributed. 1 
In liming of ſtrings, take 4 together, and 
apply che Lime when very hot and thin, cloſing them 
together till they all partake equally of it. 5 
Straus muſt be alſo limed when the preparation 
is hot, taking a. umber at 2 time, and moying them 
before the hre till all of them are covered, and then 


PE e nee. x Bever 


To make maler. Bir. Lin, to catch SNIPES, ; fs 
- FIELD-FARES, Gr. — "oY 


Waſh a "gi of ſtrong-Bird-lime in Water, till 
i becomes very pliable; thenipreſs. the Water clean 
from it, and dry it by the fire; ten mix with it allit- 
tle Venice Turpentine, two ſpoonfuls of Vinegar. as 
much Capon's-greaſe, without ſalt, as will: make it 
run, and putting it in, an earthen - pot, boit it 
a flow fire, continually ſtirring k. Thus W | 
your Straus or Twigs muſt be covered wich ãt ĩn che 
uſual manner, (hen it is cool) And it will retain its 


Arength in the water, 100 111 ol dad mou 10 
To catch SMALL BIRDS POV 
in hedges and buſhes... | 114 01912 


- Chuſe the prindipal branch or bole dE tes, 
e the Willow or Birch) the twigs of which 
are. ſtrait, thick, long, and free from knots or prickles; 
and having cleared - it from excreſcences; cover it 
equally with the beſt Bird-lime, mixed with Goofs- 
greaſe,” four inches from the bottom, leaving uf» 
touched that part of the wood from which the bran- 
ches riſe.—hBe careful in the diſtribution of the 
Lime; for, as too thick a covering will make the 

Binds fy, 0 too little "ry not hold them, when they 


TUES 3s - - lodges * 
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lodge The branch this prepared, mult be placed 
err to the ſeaſon of the year, viz, In Spring, 

et or dead hedges near che ends of towns, 
| 3 - old houſts, Gc. In Summer and harveſt, 
= — and hetnþ-lihds, Fruſt or white thorn-trees, 


A near. cbrn- fields, 225 or buſhes, 
oh, . near com-Packs, Holi &,  hovels, and 


* 3 placed the Lime:buth 10 efly, take your 
Datjon fs, 2a not to be ſcen, and; wiytte the notes of 
the different birds; | may be d by fre- 
Te op copying Wem you Walk e fields. — But 

vec learn tHefs' notes, '(particelaly thoſe 

call each other by you welt puretiaſs à Bird- 

call, of which havihg leur d the uſe, lie Birds will 
dee ty the ſouinth of it: but wen yu bbſerve that 
——— do net go to em till chey are 
— a need you onr ſtation 
fingle bird, me the flunoriag one may 
— 6 — Phis mechod of catching Birds {houkd 


Fragen ry — ge til} ten in ce —_— 


or from one o'clock till ſun-ſetring.// *' 1 n 
It has been the ae of boys in ſome counties 
to. him u number of „kund putting them on 
ne e in a A ay 0 beat the borders of that 
field and. thoſe adjacent t it, to drive the birds to 
their lure, by which, means great numbers have been 
taken, eſpecially Linneis and Green-birds, which am 


Hood of fading un Hemp. 0 Ante 


Some perſons have taken ſmall birds by wicking 

"a fals of living Bats, - placed fo as to be ſern by the 
Birds, which no ſogner obſerve chem than chey haſten 
che ſpat, and place themſelves on the Lime-twigs: 

ut an is allowed to be a better: decoy than Bats, 


and is likewiſe preferable; hecauſe Buds in general 


e apt to purſue and perſecute the Owl, Skins bed 


the above Birds, uffed, ſuppl the place of living | 
Birds 5 aud arfificial Own, made of Wood, And 


* rw © 


-P-FG E'O'N Sth proven, mhele quiltthig the 
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nis receipt ij Hochiell-b Karel fo 03 

- Boil together the head arid: fett bf h grided bat, 
till che fleſh parts from; the bone; am ihen bbil: the 
_ fleſh again in the ſame: water, till it is ab HH ed 
eat th, and making it oy” gan Wear", rr 

oven, Dl by che Sun, but Þ ab not to hum it. hay 
theſe cakes in the Pigeon houſe, and the taſte bbdhean 
will ſo pleaſe the Pigeons, that they will not willingly 
leave . it><Ah@&her method 10 0 Taſidy\ Sax, and 
legye is in the Pigeon houſe:#-a. din ee h piece 
chere a Goat's-head: boifed in Waist, Wich Heng 
Uno, Cummin, and Salt u-encd a nh ey 50 
y Millet in Honey and Wases which products f foot 
ſo agreeable to Pigeons, that they, will novonty remain 
at home, but intice others io, keap thaw eampanyi.: 
eise 3602 tf 290954} 

How to take BIRDS and FOWLS. 

For Birds. Take Wheat, Barley, "ot . Grain 
that they are fond of, and hoi vi Orpimeris Ach 
being firewed in places were the Birds frequent th 
will eat till they are intovieated, and be d 
taken — Or, pound the ref White Hellebote full. 
mix it with ſuch feed as che Birds like, id m Will 
have the ſame eifedi. Fot Fowyis: Fdke ar ſerels 
they like, ſoak chem woll in lets or methet ef Wise: 
and, leaving it for them to eat. they will be ſo intoxi- 
cated, that they may eaſily be taken by the hand. 


14 


BIRDS. 
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% R DS fs" them fron PRUAT.\ 


Smeat the branches of your trees with Ws Juice of 
Garlick; or hang a bundle of that root on a ale 


| of the tree, and the Birds will avoid the fruit. 


To catch WILD-GEESE, or DUCKS. 


Boil white Hellebore in the lees of Wine, and ſoak 
in i it ſome ſeed or grain, which muſt be ſtrewed on 
4 place frequented by the Birds you intend to take. 
Then tie a tame Gooſe or Duck near the ſpot, but 
not quite near enough to eat the Grain, and the others 
n ee 1 ger ice N 
cuched. | 
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1 6050 BIRDS to wille TUNES. 


Cock Bullfinches; Robins, Goldfinches ot Linnets, 
being kept in dark places, it will be prpper to play ta 
chem. very often, ſuch tunes as it is intended they 
ſhould : and in about fix months, or at thiat 
time of year \ when young Birds begin to fing, they 
will have acquired the art; and their notes will be 
Iweeter Shan that of a Flagelet, . Fett by 


et To teack BIRDS to SPEAK, . 


© Parrots, Magpies, Jays and Starlings, ſhould be 
placed in dark cages, and kept very ſhort of food, ſo. 
that they may be often hungry:—Then, either by 
candle-light, or in the night without a candle, ſuch 
words and ſentences as it is intended they ſhould 
learn, muſt r 
ee er 3 Ae 


* 5 
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N Directions 
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Directions concerning RAVENS, CROWS, 
JACKDAWS and MAG PIES. 
To ſcare from your ground the three former kinds 
of Birds, dig a hole two feet wide and a foot in-depth, 
and ſtick. round the borders thereof the long; feathers 
of a Crow, or any other black feathers, and a num- 
ber at the bottom, which will deter them from the 
place. The number of theſe holes muſt be propor · 
tioned to. the ſize of the ground. Among fruit- trees, 
lines ſhould be tied from tree to tree and black Fea- 
thers, tied at moderate diſtances? will fright them; 
and dead Crows, hung in trees, likewiſe anſwer this 
end. Ravens, Crows, and Magpies, being great de- 
vourers of Corn, both in ſeed- time and harveſt, a good 
Gun ſhould be always loaded to bring them down. 


To prevent PIGEONS deſtroying CORN, | 
Fix lines over different parts of your land, with 


Feathers tied in them; and frequently fire at them 
with powder, and they will quit the ſpotthus guarded, 


| Method \ 


of catching PIGEONS, ROOKS, 
" JACKDAWS, & | 
A ſheet of thick brown Paper muſt be cut into 
eight equal parts, and made up in the ſhape of ſugar - 
| loaves, the inſide being covered thick with Bird- lime 
three or four days before they are uſed. ,Then put 
Corn in each paper, and place it under the lumps of 
earth, early in the morning, and when the Birds come 
to feed, the limed Paper will immediately ſtick round 
their heads, on which they will fly directly perpen- 
dicular, but being ſoon fatigued, will fall down, and 
may be eaſily taken,—la the time of plowing, they 


1 ( 49 * | 

are catched by putting large orms and Maggots in 

the limed Paper, inſtead of Corn. 
— 7508 a” 8 N. 5 


* Mar 70 A "WATERFOWL. 


* Bit clean, and chen feen in clear Water, for full 
as hain, the Roos, Leaves, and Seeds of the herb 
Þallingt;- than boil them in the ſame Water, till it is 
almoſt all.evapomicd ;/ and akey-it is cald,- throw is 
in the places where the Eowls frequent, Who cating 
. cazarly of it; will be made ſq drunk as wi be readily 

takes; but no time muſk be loſt in catehing them, for 
they will den recover. Boiling powdes of Brimſtone 
d mne 


1 BAT TOWIINS 


Fving fixcd. on 3. dark night for your buſineſs, 
provide — elves with a Wicker with a 1 handle, 
fo chat it may be held on high. placing therein large 
Candles, or pieces of Links, to yield a conſiderable 
lighs. Fhis being carried on one fide the places where | 
the Birds rooſt, let two or three of the party carry 
long beughs, white one on the oppoſite fide beats the 

= nage &c, till the Birds, fly out, which immediately 
8 towards the light, may be cably firuck down. 

he middle of Winter is beſt for this ſport, and on 
x hill evening. If you am among ſhrubs, the wood 
muſt be beaten ou each fide: and ſome perſons uſe 
pm-owSoen! eſo; by which che Bixk wor a 
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place, y het your Poulry, arg kep 
| are brand. which wa 
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Hbuaited with Chicken,” Mice, or raw: Meat; aig this 

theſe ravenous fowls are caſily takefi.——Some perſons 

ome Lines bt Nets over the place where the fowls 
; but 2 drives them er i a r 


len. . 


27 105 nIPEs, arb or Gro. 
"Steep the emails of Pigs, Fowls, or Rabbits,” in 
he, lees of Wine; into which you have infuſed a quan- 
"of Nox Vomicg, and EL the, bait where the 
'Fowls come in the evening, or early 1 in the morning. 
This will intoxicate them fo, . that -a 5 ü 
near che * may eaſily take them, 


hs 5 recover the above BIRDS, v7 a to. tame ie them.” 


1 7 are « atched, during the fit of i intonica- 
a * ittle Sallad-oil 4955 their throats, and 


b the head „ Nee ar, 
Tee wall heel ect, m —4 


J rake BULLFINCHES, nd ther aG. 

. Plumb-trers and Jutramt tres ſuffer wagh 
from Bullfinches, it is proper to cover ſome of dhe 
ee Lime in grder to take them; Tbe twigs 
| 7 olberry+iree ſhould be alſo lined, to catch 
\the-Gaidfinch; Greenfinch, Ghafhach, Titmoiſe, G. 
or thetwiſe they will deſtroy che buds.—Spazrows 
may be catehed by placing Litne-twigs among dhe 
1 devourers. dur. 


Ae of catching MOOR-HENS, HERNS, 
4 ogtREYs ORMORANTS, & 


Fix a piece of a Roach, Gudgeon, Eel, or a Frog, 


or a whole Minnow, on a hook at the end of a Hair- 
line, or Wire, placed about fix inches under Water, 


W 


( 42 ) ; 


near a ſhallow bank, Where theſe Birds wade, and 


faſtened to a ſtake fixed i in the W and it wilt be 
foon ſwallowed. | | j 


6 


SEA-PIES, CROWS, 5 tale Mam 


Take two Ofier-ſticks, lime them well, and 
them on Ruſhes, Graſs, &c. by the fide of a River, _ 


ing firſt fixed a Thread to them, at che end of whi 705 
a Minno is tied by the tail. The Birds, ſeeing | 

| Minnow, will ſeize it, when, the'Lime-twigs ſticking 

io their wings, they will be unable to 5 and conſe- 
quently taken with ealc. | UE 


Methods of taking PARTRIDGES 1 a 8 


1 1941 1729 


Place your Net at a proper diſtance from the Co- 


vey, and then drive them gently towards it, by making 


a ſerpentine ſweep about it with your Stalling-hqrſe. 
Tf dr Binds a 152 to be . you n muſt either 
ſtand ſtill, or retire, till you ſee they will not fly; and 
when they appear quiet, proceed as before. If one 
of them ſtrays from his company, take a circle to drive 
him in; and — of your Net muſt approach to 


che form of a half circle. = Theſe Birds may be allo 
taken with Lime: rods ſtuck in the ground, or with 
Lime- ſtraws placed in ſtubble· fields, from Auguſt Hl 
Chriſtmas.—Pheaſants are alſo catched in the fame 
manner. Another way of catching Partridges, is; to 
make a paſte of Wheat · flower and ſweet Wine, mixed 


with Cocculus Indie; powdered,” which being laid, in 
ſmall bits, in places where they e t, they will be 
ſoon intoxicated with it, "4 ma  calily Afr by 


* 
1 1 * * 
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WATER FOWI. o take them with Snares and ' 
Springs. 


paving diſcovered. the uſual heding-places where 
the Birds frequent, and the water- tracks they uſe, 
when you find theſe tracks, or furrows,. unite in one 
narrow ſtream, and ſeparate, having the greateſt depth 
in the middle; you may be ſure of game, and there, 
place your. ſnares, (hereafter deſcribed), firſt ſtopping, 
up their other walks with Flags, Buſhes, or other. 
things, to make ſuch a fence that the Birds will not 
{s over. | 
Provide yourſelf with a young — of the Hale. 
Holly. or Yew, long, pliable, and taper to the end; 

fix a ſwivel-loop on the point, and having cut it ſharp | 
at the large end, fix it where you propoſe to catch 
your game; then make a horſe-hair Line, of leugth 
_ and, ſtrength proportioned to the Birds you intend to 
try for : a Line of eight or ten hairs, and a foot in 
length, is-proper for Woodcocks, Plovers, and Snipes; 
but the Heron or Bittern, will require one of above 
double the length, and about a hundred hairs. Your 
principal plant or ſweeper, muſt alſo be proportioned 
to the ſtrength. and ſize of the game, let your Line be 
little more than half the length of your Plant, and 
faſtened to the top of it with a running nooſe : then 
bend the Plant loop-wiſe, to a ſize proportioned tothe 
game; (which 1s called a bridge, and ſerves the end the 
bridge does in a Mouſe- trap)? within an inch and a 
half of the bent, and near the loop, fix a little twitcher, 
broad and thin, ſuch as is in a'Mouſetrap; then place 
the loopof Hazle acroſs the trigger, and hang the bow- 
end of it at a hook or peg driven into the ground on one 
{ide the track, and under the bent of the firſt-mention- 
ed bow-ſlick put the ſtalk, or other end of it; cutting a 
1 near the other end of it. Then fix x the org _ 
. 2 2 ; 0 


-- 
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of. the Hazle-plant into the ground (but not juclining — 
to the fide of the bank where the track 51 and bring | 
the ſmall end ſtrongly bowed, to the trigger, (by put- - * / 
ting one end of it undet the bent of the ſirſt· mentioned | 
Stick, and the other in the flalk of one endl of the bridge) 
be faſtened, and keep the Plant bent down ſtrong. 
You muſt then place upon the bridge, but ſo as 
not to be ſeen; a loop, or horſe-hair of proper width; 
which, —_ our game treads on the middle of the 
bridge, will flip away, and by the quick-rifmg oſ the 
| _—_— laut, the Birds will be catched by the feet. 
| ou make uſe of Nets, place them always where; 
a ve about a foot of Water; ſo that the fitteſt 
2 for ſport, are flats, ſands, overflows meadows 
and marſhes. The Nets are the ſame as thoſe uſed 
for catching Plovers, and are let in che fame way 


* SEAGULES; HERONS, WILD-DUCKS, 
| and GEESE;— How to tate them. © 


Having driven a Stake of tivo or three feet in length, 
into the ground, cloſe to the Water, provide a large 
book, at the end of a horſe-hait Line, and bait it with 
a Frog, ſinall Fiſh, r. You may have one of more 
Lines, which laying in the River, the Bitds will fWal- 
low the bait, and are eaſily catched. Another me- 
thod of taking them is, by making Snates of borſe⸗ 
hair, i in whic their feet are entangled. 


LICE in BIRDS. — To deftfoy Han. Aich. 


| Birds 
My apt phones lng ante 


N BEES.—How manage aw; w inprove th 

. | Stosts, Gr. * | ; 
IT ede hu d Ge priced Uhr by pe "ey 

*catching wild ſwarms, ot taking them by eve | 
PREG 
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— n Bees, remember to chooſe thoſe: chat 


are ſmall. lively; ſhining and finooth; and be parti- 
cularly careſul that the Maſter- Bee is lively, ſhining, 
and of a loiig make : for the thriving of your ſwarm 
wilt depend much upon him Take care, alſo; that 
the fwarm is numerous and complete; which may be 


known by the number about the door oſ the Hive, 


and by inſpecting it: but iſ theſe a es fail, 
blow into it, and yon may ſorm ſome judgment of 


when they are removed any conſiderable diſtance ; 
and to repair the injury, you ſhould ſcaiter feet 
herbs about their Hives, which ſhould be placed in 
agreeable gardens. , The beſt method of removing 
them, is, to put a Hive at each end of a long Rick, 
coveted with ſheets, let a man carry them on his 
ſhoulder, and take great care not to ſhake them, leſt 


the Combs ſhould be broken: this ſhould alſo be 


re 22 month of 
April is che moſt pr obſerve not to 


remove them to a place leſs 33 than that the 


— taken from; for n u ek; they will ſoon fly 


eee to the place v here they are 
e day-titne) they mult not be 
ann that, having reſted well 

during the night, they may renew their uſual occupa» 
tions in the morning. hen watch them carefully 
for two or three days,” obſerving if they leave the 
Hive ; for if thor a ns rr | 
are inclitied to go away. 
The wild Bees ſas they are called) breed in. bella 
Felds, wilderneſſes, ruins of caſtles or churches, or in 
the clefts of trees, particularly the Oak. Io diſcover 
ant take * its, unn e * — 
: | $7 21 ving 
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Having obſerved any Water where the „1b 
drink, place by the fade of it a mall Box, with Ho- 
ney or Sugar in it, and with a ſmall hole in its ſide, 
into which the Bees will enter to ſip; and hen a num- 
ber are in, let them out one at a time, purſuing them 
ſeparately, by which they may be traced to their hes, 
To judge of the diſtancethey live at, put ſugated Wa- 
ter, which they will come to taſte, and. as they fip, 
ſprinkle them with ſome diſtinguiſſiing Colour, and 
you will learn, by the ſame Bees coming, often, - if 
their abode is near the ſpot; or if great numbers come 
ſoon, you may be ſure they dwell nigh; for wy give 
immediate notice to each o 
When you have diſcovered where they 3 are ; FF in 
a tree, and not eaſily to be come at, they muſt be ſmo- 
ked out, and then Laed by ringing ſome braſs veſſel: 
then ſweeten your Hive with Herbs, and ſhake them 
into it: but as they ſettle on a bough, it is often proper 
to cut down the bough, and cover it with a ſheet, cloſe 
to which you muſt place your Hive, and the Bees will 
go into it. Sometimes they cannot be ſmoaked ſrom the 
tree. in which caſe it muſt be ſawed to get them out, 
or ſome other method uſed, as experience will direct. 

In Spring and Winter, place the front of your 

Hives to the rifing Sun; and manage, both in Winter 
and Summer, that che heat may be as well, propor · 

' tioned as poſſible; being careful, alſo, that the herbs, 
&c. which near them, are Wale and the 
air is good, 

The Herbs, Plants, . hich Bees are F * ak 
are Saffron, Bean-flower, Myſtard, Roſes, wild Mar- 
joram, wild Thyme, ſweet Marjoram, Balm, Melli- 
lot, Myrhh, Lavender, Smallage, Thyme, Caſſia, 
Sage, Roſemary, Savory, Violets, &c. and thoſe which 
are diſagreeable to them, are bitter Herbs, and Flow- 

ers in'general;—Laurel, Spurge, wild Cucumbers, 
Cornel, Elms, Yew-trees, and Wormwood. 


Valleys 


TT 


a Villeys near the Water, agree with Bees better than 
the hills; and the beſt Herbs for the produce of Ho- 
are Thyme, wild Thyme, and Roſemary, —Si- 
— 5 Yor pier . that the Bees may not he moleſted 
by Swallows; Redbreaſts} Woodpetkers, | Sparrows, 
Storks; Toads, Moths; Hornets, Lizards, Serpents, 
| Butterflies, or Spiders: the Hives ſhould; be placed 
A yard; above each otherj-in three rank. 
The Bees retire to raſt in Winter, to tin 06s the 
fruits of their-mduſtry; hut if vou have nearly ſtripped 
them of their Honey, you muſt feed them either with 
Currants, Raiſins, Figs, Honey, or Sugar and Water 
boiled, in which you muſt dip ſmall Sticks, and drop 
them cautiouſly into the Hive.— When the Sun enters 
Aries, they begin to, work, firſt making their Combs, 
then breeding, and chen filling! the Hives with Honey. 
Should too great a brood of young croud the Hive, 
it may be known by the great 2 they make, and 
by the Bees hanging in cluſters at its mouth —In 
which caſe get new Hives, and watch, from eight 
o'clock till noon, for the young ones coming out, leſt 
they fly quite away ; and if they do not come out rea- 
dily, force them with Galbanum, when-they will di- 
vide i into two ſwarms, as they will have two Kings, and 
may be ſeparately hived. When a ſtock decays, de- 
ſtroy the Maſter-Bee of one Hive, and unite two ſtocks 
andeidiia King, —Iftwo ſwarms ſhould fight, ſprinkle 
the Hives with Honey boiled in Water, throw Duſt 
on them, or the juice of ſweet Herbs, and the battle 
will ſoon be ended. | 
When the Bees play round the mouth of the Hive, 
when you hear an extraordinary humming noiſe with- 
in it; or when the Drones are driven out by the Bees, 
| you may conclude that the Combs are filled with Ho- 
ney ; but by no means take the Honey till they are 
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9 
Wen you remaerk chat the Maſter- Bee Jeads his 
pany' out too frequentiyſ clip his wings, anti he 
Witt be ſare to keep them at home. Some pe 
think, chat rubbing the mouth of the Hive with 
foram and che blades of Omions, or with Calves- 
dung will keep the Bees' from ſtraying. In ſome 
FLotiitries there hre thuer Honey-harveſts in à year 5 
the end of May the end of July, and the beginning 
5 but it is beſt 10 take the ane 


ly vice © gem ein m and in Autzuſt. 
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170 we ate N ο 
ne deen THY bagoll to za Yr 
| 011. ound and a half.of Lidhmeed 
4 Git in a guart;of;Water,:'and za quart 
W till the whole: bg forgndxedias 0 foto! a prey 
per conſiſtence for a plaiſter; if the Water be found 
inſuffieient,, 
appear quite w white, 
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Put into a pint of rectified poll ts of Wine, half an 
ounce a balſam of N 4 of an ounce of 
Suc- 


1 
4 hule morq; yhay che medicine * 


eb athde ze hren hind over o 0 


3530 
Succotrine Aloes, one ounce of ſtrained — and 
. | et it 
0 E till the Gums a are diſſolved, and the whole well 


Ggeſted, and then Nrain off the tinQure. 


To mate TINCTURE of RHUBARB. 


Sͤteep the following ingredients, for three weeks or 
a month, in a piat of Brandy, 8 Wine, and 
then ſtrain off che lig uor 2 r 

” Shnce bf leffer Catdam ed, à drachm 
of Saffron, and one ounce of * Rhubarb, cut 
5 thin flices! OA laigs ſpbonful or two may be taken 


AT IOITU RS MM 0-5 


To make DAFFY's ELIXIR. 185 \ 


One ounce of Canawa y-leeds, three ounces of 
* drachm a the beſt Rhaberd in powder, 
8 ounces of ſtoned Reſins ; ſteep ch m in a 
for about Telit rain off 
— [which miſi be kept irr a b tbe 
a Ang pe to uſe hen Wanted. i 9813 1113 , 10 55% 


bavot 5d 19167 a U: F flinlg s 1d 25090) Aro? 1. 


2776 a OINTMENT of MARSHMALLOWS. 


Of Linſeed and Fenngreek-ſecds, three ounces each; 


of Marſhmallow-roots; half a pound; bruiſe. the above. 
and | boil 57 U Mes a gentle fire half an 77 Oi, 

ater; then two quarts o ; 
ad and bo the whole ll PRA wb meds — : 
ſtrain off the Oil, and add to the ber ices 
ounces bf common Tarpentine, a Pond, of yel- 
low Refin, and a pound of Bees-wax ; melting the 
whole togather, and continually ſlicring it till the 
Nr gon is cold, and then it is fit for ule, 5 
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Too make LAVENDER DROF S. 

A pint and a half of Lavender- water, Jaif's pn 
of Hungary-water, a drachm and a half of red San- 
ders powdered, a quarter of an ounce of Nutmegs, 
and the ſame of Cinnamon; let the above ſtand for 
a month, in a glaſs bottle Ropped _ and then 


ſtrain Mus lane. f59W lo tho art 5 o 184. 


To e 5 


A vans and a half of freſh © Lavender flowers, 
put into a gallon of mann and abouʒt 
hye pints diſtitled r RU OL) 


>, HG kr whinn," ” — 


A pound and a half of freſh Roſemary-tops, 12 | 
into à gallon o Fam 


about five 


pants diſtilled o 


To make HARTSHORN DRINK.” meg : 


| Two ounces of burnt Hartſhorn, and two PE 


of gum Arabic, muſt be boiled in MT of Wa- 
ter, till it is reduced to a quart, : and then th he ny 


Araincd Off... 
To make a doſe 2 COOLING Prvstc” 
Put half an ounce of Manna, and an ounce. of 
Glauber's Salts, into a little hot Water, which, when” 
* ei is ſufficient to be taken at WO 8 


1 COOH. dre i 


water, four ounces; Syrup of Balſam and | 


Oil of ſweet Almonds, two ounces of each; ſpirits 


Sal Volatile, thirty drops: the above muſt be ſhaken 


well together, - and two large ſpoonfuls taken during * 
the fit of coughing, Bleeding will be highly projer 


FDF 
DEAENESS.—To remove it. | 


Take an ounce of Oil of Almonds, and an ounce 


of liquid Opodeldock, and mix them-perfeAly; then 
Ag > „ ring 


0 he ing ee 


({:3924) 
having firſt Fringed the Ears well * Milk 
and Oil, drop into each Ear a ſew drops ofthe above 
e eee 
. g 0a b 
15} basf} d 6701) 10. vm £1 5 


gods ba: ki r NITS. 


Take oil of Bays, vil of ſweet Althonds! a old 


Hog's-lard, gf each hi duners, powdered Staveſacre, 
and. 'T anſy-juice,. of each half an ounge, Alocs, and 
Myrbh, of each a quarter oſ an once; che lmaller 
Centaury and ſalt of Sulphur, of each a drachm; mix 


the whole ina ee f you. uſe 1 5 wh 


the hair wick 


n 2w9ds EAR-ACH: b cure it. 158 5 58 | 
To cure this þ ajnfyl Ade pain is es | 


5 GREEN-WOUNDS,—To df 5 * 
Having firft ſomented them well, dreſs he e 


| Ji iy yr la 


1594 K TEE aid GiiMs, N 
Fleſh grow cloſe (o the, Root of the Enamel, 


Take an ounce. of Myrbh+ in fine powder, two 


| ſpoonfuls of the beſt white, Haney, and a little green 


in ave powder ; mix them well together] and 
— ee and gums e oe of Bi Aalen | 


vx Bu. and morning - y 195 . 05 1 


. 2 Abe b 
a A N 

5 ve an ounce ol Myrhh as much as poſſible 

in + 99 | 


2 * 


* 


ry mowing. - - 
This is alſo an exclen read againſt 8 in 
the Teeth, 


| ANOTHER: 
Diſſobæs a drachm of Cachoe (an Indian 2 


| des Wins and Gps Wen 
Wwun. r b rt 


"Or RATHER, 


Bruiſe Tobacco-roots in a'mortar, dip z linen cloth 
in the juice, and rub the teeth or gums with the juice. 
You'may alfo put ſome Tobacco bruiſed between the 
fingers 5 che hollow of the tooth. Or take the 
| orb leaves of a Plumb-tree or Rofematy, and boil 

them in fees of Wine or Vinegar; gärgle the mouth 
with the Wine as hot as your cont bear it, af Tepent © 


it frequently | OAT 
e ROTTEx TE. yeh 
Make a balfam with a ſufficient quantity ag . 
ney, two a of Myrhh! in fine powder. a fcru le 


of gum Ju and ten grains of Roch-Allum. N. 
. app y this 1 mixture to the ecards * 


ITCH. —=To cure it 


Take two ounces of flour of Brimſtone, wo ounces: 


of Sulphur Vivum, one ounce of powdered Cloves, 
and mix them all well with half a pound of Hog's- 
lard, with which anoint the affected parts e 


* . 
. : HEAR 1'- 


| very night 
for about three weeks, or till the diforder diſappears,” 
during all which time, the patient muſt never change 


his linen, and it is requiſite that he ſhould Ve very 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Laa ener near the Pilees. 


. |. HEART-BURNS. Ts evil. > 


A Rm full of Camomile tea, or a ſmall quan- | 
tity of Chalk ſcraped into a glaſs of 2 7 are 
deemed an remedies. 


Violent HEAD:ACH<Tp dare i 


Bleed on the temples with Leeches, and take ſre- 
efitly about forty drops of Tincture of Caſtor in a 
glafs of Water. If this fails, take, for eight or ten 


days, on going to bed, a | ſcruple of 5 Ru. 
1015 007 GRIPES.=To"eure "them." © 


ITT 


A of Daffy's s Elixir is ſometimes e * yp 
7 but if this fails, dry before the fire half: a drachm 4 


of} 4 wdered Rhubarb, and add to it a little po der 
1 


Hr vhih eng mt logo es for. 
angle doſe, ES Y £6; 2498-277: 47 Nn 


SEES. - JAUNDICE. 225 eure it. 0 


Twice or thrice in a day, take three or 55 Pills, 
of moderate ſize, compounded : as follows; viz Sixteen 
drops of oll of Aniſced, with half an once of Venice 
Soap. If the patient be coſlive, let him take in the . 


| morning, twice a 12 half a drachm of Rhubarb. 


Make A a. 101 an ounce of flawerof Brim- 
ſtone, and an ounce and a half of lenuave/EleAuary, 


and take of j.the foe of à Nutmeg night and morn- 6 


— 4nd app! a little of the es. ere * a 


- = . = 


of. Vinegar. | Sendet ef is fund; by apphig 
* 


11 — 


Sh RI, ot, 
e 248 4 19] baue wad ego 45 10d 48 aioon 
4 Remedy fot St. ANTHONY'S FIRE! ori 
- ErvsIPELATOUS: ghana! oi Yor the VROw. 


ay Narciſſus- roots, an Foy ; & "Beth. ele 
ſeeds, half an bunce, beat them together in à fn 
paſte, with a ſufficient quantity of White-Wine 
negar, and anoint the e therewith every 
night; or, ver _ the pat alter With the; Juice of 
©) Ha Anita N ondoniuo) . 
r ü 11196151149) to oro forts lilo Jo It 
bus Sd | \RHEUMATISM—T6:eure>i/ to'-18lg 


Sometitues Bleeding is ſerwicgable i i a com: 


puls but the moſt approved remedy, is to take, on 


# 41 


going to reſt, a drachm of powder 0 gum Guaicum | 
in a draught of warm Ale, and be covered. up with 
more bed clots han you have en accuſt dts. 


#1 38) N in NY AFG - MM 


NAILS, cri: Remedy | for Aube; 
ln Diſorder e e the Nartg2*" * 


3TOg BT 
"Take Pellitory of the Wall, cut as {mall; as. poli- 
ble, and mix it with a e quantity of 
Hog s-lard; wrap it up in ſeveral pa dene 
other, and place i it in warm aſhes; Wk the 
hot enough: to burn the paper, nie 
heat to roaſt the Pellitory of the Wall wet: pa 
rate it thoroughly wich the Lard. Then (pread * 
1 on à piece of brown: paper wrap — 
the Whilloe, and apply a freſh dreſſing at leaſt twice 
a day.— That it may give 1 relief; "ſpread | 
the ointment chick. We wi Ton 


4 2 | 4 N KI=T 
＋ ANOTHER. Fir {9 Bas 


« [464 


5 Tale Nine-aſhes, make'a' ſtrong Lye, heat it very | 
by hour 1r/into/2 proper'veſſel, — the alfected finger 
- _ therein 


2 — — —— — — mD_—O ů ů*—ð³ẽ·i˙r - 
TT 


* of Water ; drink ꝓleniſully of Sack hey — 


0 oy ) 
Seth as 5 hot as you can bear it/ and * it lie bal 
ing in the liquor a good While. Tod keep up ar 
equal degree of warmth, evety: minute pour into the 


_ vellel a little more hot lees; re eat ty n 


EDEN and you \ is will Tpee Nee. good 
hk of i. bf - 20, WIGS; 1 1 1 7 3 eg 


0 me, Mes 1625" 
132 wie: — Sober an l, LG AG n. 

© When you retire to reft at night, take a tea-ſpoon. 
ful of volatile tincture of Guaiacum, regularly, in a 


overed up very arm. MSIE. 
othet exerciſe, is necellary 3 in mei inter 
to ine 0 a return. 


of . 4 
nog 10 * 4 ¹ P, its ien 
13 


"of the A on any part — the 22 25 


Steep in vinegar of Roſes; or ſtrong White. Wi 
Vinegar, Borrage- roots. of their {mall 1 
ring bres, and let chem ſland to infuſe welv or 
fourteerr hours; bathe the part affected as | equently 
26 beffble with this infaſion, al 25 e 


W dfligpecr.”” 2 


Or- Tak e e . May: | 
the Roow'and Leaves of he herb Hermit; diſtill hem 


vich a ſufficient cquamity oſ Waser in/dn-alembie; and 


deere nnn 


To ate, away MARKS, ond fill be, 
leſt after the Ser eu rok 


Take · vil of the four larger Cold Seeds, oil of fees, 


| and oil of ſweet Almonds, of cath half an ounce, Plan- | 
tain and, Nighihade Water, of each three:quarters of 


an. ounce, Litharge and Ceruſs finely powdered and 
; M walhed 


— 
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waſhed in \ Role-water, of each a ah 45 | 


Litharge and Ceruſs into a brafs pot, at — 
rate them with the. Oils oyer the fo, by. diding © 
2 by little and little, and ſtirring the mixture c 
ſtantly; chan mix in by degrees alſo, the Nigheſhade 
and Pluntain - water, and thus form a Linjment, wath 
which anoint the face of the patient as ſoon as the 


ſcabs of the Small- pox begin to ſcale off, — repeat 


the ander as occaſion warnen 


[ol 

Ls 4 SOAP ta wks gf al monnir of SPOTS 
bs Take the Yolks of fox Eggs Half a table f 

of bruiſed: Salt, and a pound of Venetian 2 
the whole together with th& juige 
form it into round balls, that are to be dried in the 
ſhade. The mechod of uſing this Soap, is, to wet 
ih ſair Water the ſtained: part of the cloth, and rub 
hath Gdes af the.cloth well-yyigh this Soap, they waſh 
bw 0 OT 
| 1 $414) 51 4411 * 12 11889 


1 dan pen 4 214 gut 
v7 itn of OIL out dor. 37 
1 oil e Fartar, pour a e a 


tnediately waſh the place with wa 
two" or three” fs is col Fel * 
will entitely a Nin 05 * 


1 9 n enn [ot — a £7533 419 * 
l of. . * : P | 


RABBTTS AT. xr the NO in dm. 
A 'this malady is occafoned by their cating 
Greens while the dew is on them; RIG 
ioo much of any'gteen meat; it may be _—_ 
os rH — +; | | 


A 


2 | 


” 
— * 


f 


' cauſe of "his" diſorder : which may be cu 
ing your Fowls Bran and Feaſe E Lade 


1 


© RABBITS. N cure MADNESS in . 


This diſorder is diſcovered by their rolling on 
* backs, or kicking and leaping in their hatches : 
it is occaſioned by foulneſs of the blood, owing to 
the rankneſs of their food, and may be en by their 


n plentiſully of Thiſtles, 0 


The PIP. in POULTRY. _ cure it. 
This diſorder is occaſioned by eating foul Meat, 
by drinking dirty Water, or the wantof Water. It is 
known by a thin white ſcale on the tip of the tongue, 
which prevents the Fowl from eating; and it is c 
by taking off the ——— and e 


ä e enen 


To cure FOWLS of th the RUP, - | 
This n is a ſwelling on the rump, which 


diſorders che Fowl prodigiouſly ; and is obſervable 


by the feathers on the aſſected part ſtanding out of 
their natural poſition. Pulling out the feathers, open - 
ing the ſore, forcing out the core, apd waſhing the 
part with Brine, 3 TE toes will "_ 


the- cure. | , 5 * 1 


"POULTRY. —To cure them 15 the FLUX, 
" Eating too great a quantity of food is [ihe 


red by give 
begehen. 


STO PPAGE in OWIS.—25 6 cure it. 
This coſtiveneſi 'affeQs the Poultry to ſuch a de- 


gree, that they are unable to walk. Its cure is effec- 
ted by an 


the vents, and then feeding them 
ſoaked in Urine. 
_ POULTRY, 


ointing 
n 


\ 


| ( 39.) 
POULTRY.—To cure LICE in. then. 


'When Fowls have no opportunity of ſhaking 
themſelves among ſand, aſhes, Sc, or have been uſed 
to foul feeding, they are ſubj ect to be much annoyed 
with Lice; which may be deſiroyed by waſhing them 

| with warm Water, in "_— heh gay terr6 og 
_ Pepper, beaten very fine.” 


POULTRY. o ture their - fore EYES. 
An approved remedy for this diſorder, is, to chew 
| keaves of eg in 2 mouth, ſqueeze out che 
* uice, and. ſpit k In the affeQed. part. ot 


To, prevent HENS; eating their EGGS... - 
When you find « Hen addidled to this habit, place 
r an artificial Egg, made of Chalk, which 
the will frequently peck at: but finding that ſhe can 
wol get what ſhe wanted, ſhe will decline the: a 


2 1 ws eas deen 0553! 
To cure POULTRY that are ans with venomous | 
6 % 2s INSECTS, -- #1 564.573 


| - The method 1s, to anoint n e Rue and 


Butter. They may be known co be afflicted with 


8 11 e 


heavy, - 1 2014 
Men ods 4565; Re... 1 
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N aK IE N | 
| OR DIRECTIONS. FOR, ex q 
EF; | PURCHASE Nth 


N us Guia of a „MAI q ys WG truſt 
chieſy to your /own Faden ſor the gentry i 
who! make a live lihood by dealing in theſe noble 
and: uſeiul animals are very. little td he relied on. 
Any ching abovt ſoutteen hands higli, and under; 
hiteen and a half, 1 is eſteemed a good ſize for a road 
Ho ene Air un vip. dats TOEEA ON 1g IL 
When the motions of k Horſe ipleaſe you, and you 
Have an inclination to · buy him, take him aut ſome 
mies in unxven ground, abſerving if he proceeds 


frealy without whip ox pur. and 1 his. Us! 
Kyo If he lifts his fore-feet pretty high; 


longer or ſhorter, as may be neceſſary ; goes wide 
behind, and near before, and proceeds freely when 

you. give him” the rein, he is very likely to mu 

a good ſervant. 

The age of a Horſe 1s judged of by his teeth; but 

in this there are deceptions; as the dealers ſometimes 
burn them with an Engraving- tool, to make the 
marks in old teeth appear like thoſe in young ones. 

Be careful in obſerving a Horſe's eyes. The direc- — 


tions: of an approved wriger om this ſubject, are, to 
. « obſerve 


va 


hel uo Horſe for a long journey, unleſs it is in- 


% 


wind-Is-broken; for if: hocbe but ſlightly: touched, 
moderate gallop will occaſion his heav ing, ànd make 


66 


«+ obſerve lem in dll light;-and i in che Grſt trial: 
< the pupil dilates 


| and contracts again as 
the Horſe is expoſed to a more cleat Sun, you 
may conclude his eyes art good ; ſmall are a 
bad fign; the colour oſten is the cauſe of 
or bad eye: the Hazel eye is beſt, — the 


Horſe that has ſuch an eye is generally of good | 


colour whereas the Walleye. is common to the 
ball d Horſe, a colour not coveted, as they oſten have 
« white ,1foft hoofs, and are tly of à walhy 


* -orilax conſtitution, which is never to be choſe for 


« the road. A general maxim with mel is; if I ſee 
4 ö himſelf oſten on the road, I infer 


„ tended 1d make a ſkeleton of him. —Obſetve, in 


the purchaſe of a Horſe, that his knees are not bro- 


ken] fof if he AYES = no merit can 
for thiitivice, 9350 I 75 4 211364 O ddr 
n exfly Jiftovera hen 4'Horſe's- 


bim chugk: but the certain way to try hin ig; to feed 


chough chis may be pattly remedied by che ca 
the Je knows founder or hot-foored 


him plentifully with good Hay, ae e Was: 


ter fo? x wang four hours: the der binn 'drifk as much 
a8 he and plate him in a poſition wich his 


1 and if he is difordered,fic will evi- 


ITUL Di 


A Choving we douted Kgrbor » good wür- 
n ſemicircular form; the 


fore-feet ſtanding even, and boldly forward ;- tuin 


ſhoulders, and 15 Hat cheſt. A Horſe thay cuts br 


goes 'awiiſs in thin ſhoes,” will do ſo in all ot 


Lor 


( 6+ ) 

clude that he is diſordered. If a Hoeleiis: a good 
crotter down hill, i may be depended on that he is 
ſo on all other ground. 811 
A ſound tough b hoof, chat e — 
hard roads without heating is a valuable property iri 
à Horſe; and will, in a great degree, ſupply the want 
of good ſhoulders; but if the hoofs Ar and 
the ſhoulders heavy, it is mon probable that he vin 
frequently fall. 

When on a journey, look often. at your Habſe's 


back. taking care that the ſaddle does not gall him; 


but if this ſhould happen through neglect, and the 
back is inflamed, apply Vinegar, warm Urine, or ſalt 
Water, as coolers: though when the ſkin is broke in 
holes, from what is 'termed Warbles, Tincture of 
Myrhh, Aloes, and Spirits of Wine, in equal quanti- 
ties mixed with a little Oil of Turpentine, is eſteemed 
proper to bathe it with occaſionally.— A careful tra- 
veller will ſometimes walk in ſavour of his Horſe,— 
The Scripture ſays, . A pe- ee, to 
« his beaſt. | 
If your: Horſe has a navel-gall, ar:is.fo awd i 
jured as to oblige you to cut out the ſit · faſts, che fol-- 
lowing is likely to effect a cure: Reſin and com- 
mon Turpentine, of each four ounces ; Honey, two 
* ounces ; Sheep's-{uet, three ounces: melt the Reſin 
and Turpentine firſt, then add the Honey and 


+ Shcep's-ſuct;z and laſtly, Air it by degrees {and till. 


the whole is almoſt col) with half an ounce of 
** powdered French Verdigreaſe ; and keepit for uſe: 

3 "but if it. is too tiff for Winter, you may add ſome. 

's-lard or freſh. Butter to it.” —It is proper ra- 

ther to diſſolve ſwellings than ſuppurate them, by 

Vinegar, ſalt Water, or other cold repellent appli- 

«<, cations, or * hoiled on _—_ a5 a pul- 


EPA tice.. N 21 39 3 5320 28 
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4 MEDICINE lane — 6 0 or ee 


Take ten or twelve ounces of Oil of Olives; 
Gum-clemy, four ounces ; Burgundy-pitch, Reſin, 
and Bees-wax, eight ounces of each, and make an 
oiritment of the whole :— Or, while the ſkin remains 
on, very ſtrong Rum or Brandy, or ſpirits of Wine 
may be a rang | | 


4 PRE OINTMENT. 


Bees-wax and freſh Butter, of each half a Neva, 
twelve ounces of Oil of Olives; five ounces of Lapis 
Calaminaris, powdered v fine and well ſiſted; four 
ounces of Ointment of Elder. Let the hardeſt ſab- 
ſtances be melted firſt; and in the laſt place, ſtir in 
che powder till the whole is of ſuch a conliſtence, 
tak it cannot fink through and ſettle. | 

Good food, careful dreſſing, proper bleeding, a 
roomy ſtall, and ſufficient exerciſe, are great preven- 
tives of the ſwelling of a Horſe's limbs.—Soft warm 
Water, applied as often as you bait, is likewiſe good 
to prevent their ſwelling, or reduce them. when 
ſwelled. a Hf © 

A full-ſized Hunter will ed about the fame 
feeding as a galloping Horſe ; that is, about à quart 
of Beans, half a Wincheſter buſhel of Oats, $ vor | 
with three handfuls of Wheat, and divided into 
three equal feeds: but for a travelling Horſe, with 


__a>good- appetite, the quantity is ſix quarts of clean 


Oats, and half a pint of ſplit Beans, mi ed with 

a handful of Wheat LIEN c 
In travelling, it is requiſite to take drake care with 
reſpe to watering your Horſe, ' In hot weather, 
when he perſpires a great deal, you ſhould let him 
drink requently, but not a great quantity at once. 
Within 
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— —— — — 
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| | | to give him the following purge:—Of common 
| Aloes, one ounce j of Species Hierz Picræ, three 

| drachms ; of Diagridium, one drachm ; of Diapente, 
= - half an ounce; of Oil of Aniſeed; one | hundred 
| be. drops; and as much Treacle as will make it into a 


ſtiff ball, to be rolled in flower of Brimſtone, ox Li- 
quorice- poder, and given to the Horſe in the 
. way: work off the purge with warm Water an 
Oatmeal, as ſoon as it begins to take effect, 
It, will not be prudent to purge à lean Horſe of- 
ten; but when abſolutely neceſſary, uſe the follows 
ing,—-Qne- ounce and a, half of Succotrige' Aloes;— 
Extract of Caſſia, one ounce ; Sena in powder, three 75 
drachms; Nutmegs, Cloves, Cinnamon, and Galen- 
gal-root powdered, each two drachms; mix them with 
1 as much ſyrup of Roſes ſolutive as is neceſſary; beat 
} the whole into a ſtiff maſs, to be formed into two 
| balls, which muſt be given the Horſe in a morning, 
and waſhed down with warm Wine or Ale; but he 
muſt be kept from his meat half a day, at leaſt, be- 
fore he takes this purge, and if it does not operate, 


F 
- % 
, 
Tue 


you muſt not give him another, 


\ 


(GG) 


Ihe neglect of thoſe who look after Horſes,-is the 
principal cauſe of the Greaſe, by ſuffering the ſcratr 
ches to increaſe to too great a degtee. The fcratches 
in Horſes bear ſome reſemblande to kibed heels in 
Men and Children; and are occaſioned, principally, 
by filth and careleſsneſs. The beſt method of eure 
is, firſt to waſh the heels of the beaſt with, warm 
Water, then to anoint the affected part wich the fol- 
ner turn him into your paſture» 
grounds. | | WIC 


| C4 642 [Mn iiode Ant 
Take of Flanders Oil, of Bays and Quickſilver, 
each half an ounce z of white- ointment two ourices : 
melt the white Ointment a little, then ſtir in the Oil 
of Bays, and then the quickſilver, keeping the whole 
in motion, ſo that the Qpickfulyer will not fink to the 


In moſt diſeaſes incident to Horſes, where there is 
not much of a Fever; the following Cordial Ball, is 
deemed good either to cure, or prevent the intreaſe 
of the illneſs; arid it muſt be given in the quantity 
of an qunce, in a morning before the Horſe is wa- 
tered or exerciſed, Take of Catraway · ſeed and Ani- 
ſeed finely powdered; each one ounce; Flower of 
Brimflone, two ounces; Turmtrick in fme' powder, 
an ounce ; greater Cardamum-fced, half an ounce; 
Saffron two drachins; Spaniſh - juice, diſſolved in 
Hyſſop- water, two ounces; Sugar candy, four ounces; 
Oil of Aniſeed, balf an ounce; Liquorice- powder, 
one qunce and a half; Wheat- flower, enough to make 
the whole into a ſtiff paſte: Keep it tied up in a blad- 
der for uſe, having firſt well pounded the whole it a 
Before you purchaſe a Horſe; be careful to ext- 
mine his feet; for it oſten happens, either that they 
are gravelled on the road, or pricked by an ignorant 
Smith driving a nail to the quick, or too near a vein: 
I When 


( 66 ) 
When this is the cafe, the Gravel or Sand of the 
roads, works up the hole made by the nail, till the 
Horſe is lamed.— When the hoof of the Horſe is 
greatly injured by Gravel, it becomes neceſſary ſor 
che Farriet to pare or ſctape away great part of it, ſo 
that ſuch hoof is ſeldom afterwards perfectly even. 
The lameneſs of Horſes, occaſioned by the Gravel, 
is frequently ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome ocher cauſe; 
as a ſtrain in the back - ſine w, ſhoulder, &c. and ſeme- 
times the Shoulder: lip i. miſtaken for the Gravel. In 
theſe caſes, the method is, to wy the hoof by ſqueezing 
it with'a pair of pincers; and if the Horſe draws away 
his foot; as being pained by the impteſſion, you may 
Teaſonably ſuppoſe that he is gravelled. 
In chie next place, pay attention to the nail-holes, 
obſerving whether they are near the quick or other- 
wiſe; which may be different according to the ſorma- 
tiom of the Horle's hoof, as there are many high boofs 
that have the quick, or end of the {mall blood -veſſels, 
more diltane flom the edge of the hoof, than in other 
flat hoofs, The driving a nail, therefore, into a prb- 
per part of the Horſe 's Hoof, requires the utmoſt {kill 
and judgment of an able Farner. W 
I' be feet of ſome Horſes are ſo remarkably tender, 
that it is not without difficulty they can beat the im- 
preſſion of the pincers, eben when there is not an 
Gravel lodged near the quick of the foot; in which 
caſe, the Farrier is to make leſs preflure than he would 
otherwiſe do | 
Ihe practitioners iff Farriery ſay, that When any 
* extraneous matter happens to be lodged in ar 
part of the Animal machine, it ſhould be diſlodged 
and taken away as ſoon as pollible.” Agreeable to 
this rule, if gravelly matter gets up the nail-hole to 
the quick; remove it as ſoon as poſſible, and with as 


- " | . 
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lade loſs of the hoof 3s Can be contrived f for, it ig 


very wrong, in caſes of Gravel, to pare and cut away 


the hoof, as, is uſually, done by ignorant pretender 


to Farriery.— If too much of the doof be be cut away. 
the deficiency will be a long time before it is ſupplied 
and, of courſe, more Gravel will be admitted, to fil 


up the former hole: ſo chat the hook ſhould be parce 


off to the ſpot where there appears no farther black- 
neſs, or bad-colous; and the following. Balla after- 
wards-appliey . the wound. ib ion aid das nah 
— Take half an ounce of Balſam of — Storax, 
drachms; half an bnce of Gum Benjamin; 4x 
rachms of choice Mythh; chree drachms of Suggo- 
Aloes ; powder them all groſſly, and having put 
— into a Gooſberry-boule with a wide mouth, pour 
upon them one pint of rectiſied ſpirits, of, Wine, and 


having corked it lightly, ſet the boule inland, in an 
iron pot, oyer a moderate fire, and keep the ſpirits 


warm for 24 hours, frequently ſhaking the TinRure, 


on pricks or other wounds: newly received 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of Vervain's en ay 


tain Burdon directs, that this ſhould: be applied 


| the part affected is well; ;—The ommon dizefio etion is, 


io warm 5, and dip » parc of barn y — in it; 


thus to faſten it on the part that is cleared of the 


. Thorns, Cc, and to reney it as it gros dry. 


hoof heated by Gravel.—Mallow, and Marſh: -mallow- 
leaves, of each four handfuls;.of Pelliory « of the Wal, 
1wo handſuls; four ounces of white Lilly-root, boiled 


by itſelf, and 'beaten to a palp; one ounce of bruiſed 


Linſeed, boiled in a pint of Water, till it comes to a 
jel: keep the jelly of 1 and the white Lilly- 


g root 


— 


that the Gums may be diſſolyed:aſier this, , keep it 
ſtopped cloſe, and decant it off. as it may be wanted 
ſor uſe. This Balſam is ſaid to perform a tp 


The following is recommended as a pultice for a 
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dock by themſelves; and when: che WE Herbs are 
well boiled, ſqueezed from the water and beaten well, 


mix them all uh warm together, flir in about ien 
22 freſh Hogs Aas and put it by tilt wanted. 
The above ought te be applied, when very warm, 
und the foot, aſter the wound has been Areſſed with 
the bbovecmontibned Balſam and the application 
ſhould be renewed as often as the foot may grou i dry. 
For a gravelled Horſe, aftet having pared away ſand, 
dirt, and blackneſs, dreſi che affelied place with the 
following ointtwent: -Freſh Butter, a quarter of a 
pound; Refin and Burgundy- Pitch, an'ounce-cach ;; 


Half un burtte of Freneh Vetdigreaſe, finely powdered t 


Bees- au an” ounce nild a half; Turpentine, two 
—— Butter be clariſied, andl aſter melt- 
ing the hardeſt ſubſtanees firſt, put in the reſt. but the 
powdered laſt; then flir the- whole till it 
48 'zlnoft cold, a the Ointment wilt be aft be leſs 
ſhurp al the top than et the bottom. 
Oyners of Horſes thbuld be careful not to ben 
che Fürrzers to pare the hof too freely, a8 u great da- 
mage may ariſe by their ſo doing; and there is even 
A Law to N un aüche war Er a Horſe i into 
ick. b 2:35 $4 7 Il 111 5 
| iy 1 8 are liable to a Wilitler; called „A clap in 
(6s the back finew,” which is occafioned thus ;—When 
* Herſe ober- reaches ie his walk or trot, he is * 
to ſtrait the back- inew/; or by getting his foot into 
„a höle in the wall! When he does this, and has 
da heavy weight upon him, he often catches himſelf 
—=- Haſty upoti Rutnbling; that he ſtrains the back- 
**-ſmnew'or tendon behind his fore-leg. 
be iff confequences arifing from the emen 


tioned accident, is cured b applying the following 
medicine — Bole Armoniac, four ounces, and the 


whites of ten Eggs, to which add as much ſtrong 
Win e 


( #9 ) 


Wine Vinegar as will make the zv hale inta a Riff pul- 
tice : ihen waſn aud bathe, the leg well wich Warm 
Water, and wipe it dry with à tender hand; after 
which, ſpread the pultice on à thin leather, ud ar- 


ply it all along the finew and pant affected. 

If you ride a. valuable! Horſe à journey, and he 
ſhould get a! ſhoulder-ſlip, or a ſtrain; in his backs 
ſine w, do not force him on ſhe gad, but leaye him 
in the care of an honeſt Ferrier, to bg Curod-as ws. 

1 above · mentioned. 
Captain Burdon, in his aegult of a ſhaniderslig 
| hed back-finew, ſays. “ If in the back-ſinew, be 

11 lift his toe off the ,graund, aud ſtep. hort, 
_z downright lame: but, if in his ſhauldex, he 
he will drag his toe as he; wl, The eee . 
ene 55 1109 do enn 
{ized i>\Drefing fora Sbm l ig ld 

Two ounces of Oil of Turpentine; Oil af * 
— and Petroleum, half an ounce af each mia them 
well : Let it be well rubhed in, and the Horſe ſtitred 
a linte after it In applied, e ibn 
from its warmih. [ nei £417 AOL 

Wind-yalls are moſt mails cured by turning the 
beaſt out to graſs, or by the following medicine. 
Lees of ſtrong Wine, or Wine Vinegar, half a pint; 
add to it one pound. of common Bole-Armoniac, and 
put to them the whites of fix Eggs; beat altogether, 
till it becomes a thick pultice, and apply it freſh as 
often as it becomes dry. Heſt is one great matter to- 
wards the cure of firaing: Colds are often, cured by 
bleeding in the thigh · vein. . 

For wounds on the eye, uſe the following compo- 
ſition: - Grey Lapis Calaminaris, powdered fine, half 
au ounce ; Lapis Tutiæ, two drachms; white Vitriol, 
. calcined or burnt, one drachm and a half; French 
Run ſcruple; make all theſe into a fine pow- 

* 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
10 
j 
i 


. 
der, and having mixed them well with an ounce of 
freſh Butter, lay the compoſition by till wanted. 
Warbles are cured by the following medicine 4. 
Spirit of Wine and Oil of Turpentine, of each half 
an ounce; Tincture of Myrhh and Aloes, of each two 
drachms : Let theſe be well mixed; and-bathe the af- 


 Fkefiicd places morning and evening, and, if the reme- 

dy be applied in time, it will prevent thewasbles be · 
coming Sit- ſaſts. as they are uſually called. 

— 4 When by catching cold, bad food, or ee 


a Horſe purges on his journey, the following drink is 
recommended as effectual to warm the bowels.—Boil 
an ounce of Venice Treacle, in a quart of ſtale Beer, 
till a third is conſumed; then add half an ounce of 
the true Armenian-bole iv/powder and adding two | 
ounces of common Treacle, to make it more pala- 
table, give it che Horſe in one doſe, which ſhould be 
repeated as often as may appear neceſſary; but if the 
diforder ſhould not yield to this medicine, add to it 
half a gill of ftrong Cinnamon- water, and a hundred 
drops of Liquid Laudanum ; but in caſe you give this 
addition, INE thou vel fome tne from bis 
— | T 


* * 
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on OBSERVATIONS RELATING 79. 
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Tur H 1 Made of elle ſhould be ooh 


South, or South-Eaſt, having the North defended . - 


by high trees, and by the dwelling-houſe, Trees of 
large ſize break the fierce wind, which in Spring or 
Winter, would be highly UOTE to the more de- 
licate flowers or Plants. | 

The quality of your ground mould be an object of 
pe conſideration, as it is leſs expenſive to raiſe a 


good crop on nch ground, than to get even a mode - 


rate crop on a ground that is naturally bad. Nou 
— conſider whether the ſoil be Wal f light, dry, 
or ſtrong ; what trees, &c. are proper to plant on eachz 
and how to intermix ſoils with each other, ſo as to 
roduce the prime kind of fruit, Trees growing on 
oilt ground will bear a. fruit, but not ſo pleaſant 
the taſte as if they ſtood in a dry land: the differ- 
ence of which may be Se as the ſeaſons are 
more or leſs wet. 
lands that are fit for orchards, are ſuch as have 
roduced plentiful crops of Wheat, Barley, Rye, 
ns, or Peaſe, —Grounds that * ö wet 


; and 
. 
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and cold, or immoderately hot and dry, are equally 
When you plant trees in moiſt ground, be careful 
to heighten it, and not dig your holes too deep: ob- 
ſerve, likewiſe; before you plant your trees, that you 
cut thoſe roots that ſhoot downwards, particularly the 
pin- roots; otherwiſe yqu muft put buſhes underneath 
them, that the Water may go off, ſo that the root ſtrike 
not too deep thto the cold ground. 


A method to furt a flentful CROP of FRUIT = 
in an ORCHARD. 

If your habitation be near heathy grountl. provide 
yourſelf, in che Summer- time, with four or five bun- 
e if not, get a proper quantity of Fern, 
ay, or Straw, 5:04 ing Aro and when the wind 
blows from the Eaft or North-Eaſt, (which are the 
blighting quarters) lay either your Muck, or Turf in 
different places, ſet it on Fire, and the wind will carry 
the ſmoke all over your orchard, This practice be- 
ing continued till the wind changes to the Weſt, will 
kill Caterpillars, Flies, and fuch other vermin as are 
brought by the blighting winds, -Wall-fruit may 
likewiſe be preſerved from early froſts by the ſame 
method, —A ſlrict obſervance of theſe rules will afford 
plenty in a time of ſcarci p. A 
It is obſerved in Blith's Huſbandry, that bogey 
lands; being firſt, drained deep, and planted with Wil 
| Jow, Sallow, and ſuch kind of trees, have been, in a 
few years, made worth J. 5 an acre, though origi- 
nally not worth more than two ſhillings.—It is like- 
wiſe ſaid, that, at fifty years growth, a hundred Aſhen 
trees have been ſold for C. 500, within the life-time 
of the firſt planter :—Allo, that Plumbs, Cherries, and 
* fruit uees, being covered with rough cloth, and 


often 


| 
| 
| 
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105 made wet during che hot weather, the fruit will 
be ſo far kept back, as to be fit for gathering when 
there is none to be had in other gardens. 
Diſappointments from miſtakes in planting, 
from three cauſes:—Firſt, uſing the inferior, ma 3 | 
the beſt ſorts of plants. Secondly, miſinanagement and 
ill culture after planting ; and thirdly, bad ſeaſons. 
| As preventives againſt theſe ihconveniencies, it wil 
proper, in the firſt place, to chuſe an honeſt gar- 
ner, one who has {kill to diſtinguiſh the difference 
of fruit-trees, and to know the ſeveral ſorts, which-are 
quently called by the ſame name; adopting the 925 
to the nature of your ſoil and expoſure.— The ga 
dener ſhould underſtand the temper of the ſoil, 70 
be acquainted with the aſpect. height and extent of the 
wall, in order to LO the plantation with ſuch trees 


are proper for it 

With regard to the ſecond article, vir. „ Miſma- — 
Has, and ill culture after planting,” be careful 
not to plant againſt old walls, where trees have 
died the preceding year; for, in ſuch places, you will 
ſeldom have any {accels: Or, if your wall be new. yet. 
if the earth your tree is planted in be improper, your 
jv will not come to a good fize, nor will it perfect 

taſte. Ty prevent this, let your earth be decp and 
wide, and your trees planted and headed in proper 
time; the borders kept clean from weeds; and the trees 
properly watered during the hot weather: - prime 
them well, and pick and look-after them carefully if 

= a expect a crop,—Plant neicher Peaſe, Beans, nor 

| Flowers near the roots of your trees, leaft they ſhould 
fuck away the nouriſhment, andi injure chem as would 
HAY be the cafe. 

With reſpect to the ſeaſons. ir muſt be expected that 
a variadon in theſe, will occafion a diflerence in your 
fal ſometimes ä ſmall, ſometimes wary. 

. 


—— 
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Ec. notwithſtanding all your care in planting and 
- grafting it; ſo that you would ſcarcely conceive that 
the ſame trees ſhould produce ſuch various fruit in 
different ſeaſons : what then muſt thoſe expect, who 
plant their trees, ſuch as Peaches, Apricots, Pears, Cc. 
without regard to the aſpect of their wall?—Regard 
ſhould be had not to plant dwarf-trees againſt a wall, 
for they are not apt to grow to perfection in this ſi- 
tuation, Ol Ther: | 

| The knowledge of the nature of the various ſoils 
and expoſures, and what are the beſt methods to at- 
temper them to the ſeveral kinds of trees that are to be 
planted in thoſe ſoils, is very requiſite for a gardener, 
who ſhould be a man of a middle age, active, expe- 
rienced, honeſt, and of more than a moderate capacity. 
If the foil of your gardens be of a ſtrong and cold 
nature, they ſhould. be expoſed to the South; if the 
carth be hot and light, an Eaſtern expoſure is deemed 
preferable to any other. For fruit that is intended for 

baking, a Northern aſpect is deemed good: but, as all 
_ expoſures have their conveniencies and inconvenien- 
cies, the judgment of the gardener muſt be exerted to 
adapt the ſeveral trees to their ſoil and ſituation.— 
. Pliny adviſes, that, in hot weather, Cray-fifh ſhould 
be burnt under the vines in various parts of the gar- 
den : but this will hardly be adopted in England, 
where Cray-fiſh are of full as much value as vines. 


Way to prevent HARES, RABBITS, cc, from 1 


Provide a quantity of Greaſe, put it over the fire, 
and boil it with Tar, ſtirring. in the lauer till they are 
well mixed; then take · a bruſh, and rub the mixture 
over the body of your tree, higher than the reach of 
the animals. This ſhould be done in the month of 


_ November, 


* 
wa 
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— as it is in the Winter- time only that ani- 
mals are obliged through hunger, to en on we] 2 
of your trees. 


a j . 
. 


„Nesse Remedy a MISTS a * | FOGS. 


At the four corners of your garden, or in the wig: 
dle of it, hang up the feathers of an Eagle: or burn 


heaps of Shrubs, Weeds, or Chaff; and you will find 


them operate towards the diſperſing Milts- or Fogs. 4 
Pieces of Iron or Horſe-ſhoes hung on your trees, 
are deemed, efficacious againſt Thunder, Lightning, 
or Blaſts, —The eflects of Froſts are prevented by 
ſmioaking Goat's or Cow's-dung, or Chaff, in youp 
| oak :—Likewiſe a large Smoke made of Lakes 
ling over your garden, is faid to be 4 agal 

| Je eds Wu Ruſt or Vermin, | 
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IAN UFA T.. 


The cold weather in this month will prevent much 
work being done in the garden: but you may obſerve 
che ſollowing directions: - Mix Sheep's-dung- wich 


Earth, and put it to rot together, as a layer far-your . 


flowers; — Trench ſuch ground as you ſhall have o- 

caſion to dig up in the Spring: lay Dung of various 
kinds where it is wanted, particularly undet fine 
Mould. chen mixing and ſercening them together. 
Set Quickſets; prune aud lop- trees; gather Scions for 
graſting; Ape He ay ſuch fruit trees as there . 
ett Wen Kd ach a8 ba Agon 
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I os. B RAA 1. 
11 cke ſeeds which you have ſet in September, ſor 
Cabbages, ſhould have been deſtroyed by the Froſt, 
make a hot-bed for the reception of freſh ſecd, accor- 
ing to the following direction: Dig a trench two fect 
ep. in the warmeſt part of your garden, and de- 
f a from the Eaſt and North-Eaſt winds: put in 
orſe-dang or litter, and tread it cloſe, over which 
lay rich Earth, of the depth of ſix or ſeyen inches; 
let this earth be fiſted pretty fine, and ſow your ſeed, 
In theſe kirids of beds you may ſow Purſlain, Muſk- 
ielon,. or nd feeds: der they muſt be de- 
ded from the colg of the nights, by Mats or Straw, 
You may now Rok the graſts of former ſeaſons, — 
Sow Beans and Peaſe, the rows at a foot or 14 inches 
diſtant from each other.—Plant flips of Gooſberries 
and Currants :—drain your garden and orchard of wet, 
occaſioned by rain, or melted ſnow, ſettled at the roots 
of trees.— This is likewiſe the ſeaſon for pruning your 
Vines and other Wall-fruit-trees, before the Lads 
ſwell: but in nailing the branches of the trees, be very 
careful that they are not 3 as that would 
[hinder the circulation of the fap. - 
Haum 115% | 24A n c R. * Hl. | 
Cover the roots of ſuch trees as have been bare ſince 
— plant trees that remain unſet, and dung your 
orchard — — Parſnips, Caxrots, Turnips for 
feed, and Parſſey: ſeed. Set more Peaſe and Beans, as 
ae Lecks and Onions. Take the litter from your 
Alparagus-bed, and having ſtirred or dug it a little, 
'frit fotne good Earth upon it : or this is a proper ſeaſon 
wo make a new bed. Short - ſtorked Cabbage - planis 
{ould now be ſet om the borders of ybur Carrot ar 
Parſley-grounds, at the diſtance of a yatd between 
Halk and ſtalk, During almoſt all this month, you may 


prune 
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prune grafts of the laſt yeat's growth, cut off the tops 
of ſuch ſtalks as are budded, and continue to grait, 

A P 1 11. tene | 

Set flips of Lavender, Thyme, Roſemary, Arti- 
chokes, c. and plant French-beans. Remove your 
tender ſhrubs, and {lip them after a feœ gentle ſhowers, 
In this month you ſhould - likewiſe fow Marygolds, 
Hyffop, Lettuce, Purſtain, Winter- Savoury, Radiſhes, 

Marjoram, Thyme, Scurvy-Graſs, Carnations, Gx. 
NU r eee | 
In this, month you ſhould begin to graft, as faſt as 
you find your buds are ready, which, ſhould be taken 
off the middle of your ſprout. Things raiſed in hot- 
houſes ' muſt now be brought out, and tranſplanted 
into boxes, in which you have put a mixture of light 
rubbith, rotten Cow-dung, and Fe freſh Earth. Hav- 
ing ſet, your plants therein, water them, and put them 

out in the Sun; but firſt make a hole at the bottom 
of your boxes to let the water through, oo 

ene ee de 
Sow Lettuce, Radiſh, Chervil and other articles pro- 
per for fallads,--Inoculate Wall- fruit- trees, Pears, Ap- 
ple- trees, G. Cut off ſuperfluous branches from your 
vines, and ſlop the joints Put plenty of rotten Fern 
about the ſtems of trees that are newly planted, and wa- 
ter them well. In this month, about the full of the 
Moon, you ſhould gather herbs, tokeep for Winter uſe, 
During this month, your newly-planted trees and 
layers ſhould be frequently watered.— Peaches and 
Apricots ſhould. be pruned, the beft ſhoots being left 
in a good poſition. Lay Myrtles, Jeſſamines, &c. and 
flip Stocks, flowers and plants, After Rains, clip Box 
that. has grown irregular ; and let herbs that are paſt 
their ſeaſon, run to ſeed. Towards the end of the 


- 
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month, ſow Anemony-ſeeds i in fine fificd earth, POM 
in boxes or beds; and move your Bed off- ſets, Ane- 
Mere Ranunculuſes, Tulips, Cc. 


. U G U r. 21 2 
11 vou lee this month, it ſhould: he in the be- 
ginning of it. Pluck up Suckers from the roots, and 
cut off all ſuperfluous branches, and ſhoots of the ſe- 
cond year,—Pull up ripe/Onions, Garlick, & Ga- 
ther ſuch ſeeds as are ripe; and clip herbs, for Winter 
. uſe, before the full of 3 Cyder and 
Perry; and gather the ſeeds of Shrubs, — Tranſplant 
Leituce for Winter ule. —Sow Carrots, Parſnips, Spi- 

nach, Corn-Sallad, Marygolds, Lettuce, Onions, En 
dive, Cc. Likewiſe Columbines, Scurvy-Grals, Lark- 
ſpur, Angelica, Holyhocks, Fox-Gloves, and ſuch 
plants as ſtand the Winter.—Sow alſo e and 

Cauliflowers for Winter plants. * 

. ene BuP e, 0M: Bk, e 
During moſt part of this month, you may continue 
to ſow Spinach, Radiſh,, Lettuce, — Winter-herbs. 
Tranſplant Aſparagus-roots, Artichokes, Strawberries, 
and a variety of cating and phyſical herbs, —About My 

chaelmas, when the weather commonly changes, chu 
a fine day to remove your favourite plants into the 
green: houſe. As the cold increafes, ſelect ſuch plants 
as will not bear the houſe, and ſet them in a Southern 
aſpect, two or three inches below the ſurface of the earth. 
covering them-with Hay during the night; but unco- ' 
vering them when warm ſhowers fall, and in fine 
Sunny days;—Such Fruit as is now ripe, muſt be ga- 
: theres —_— the weather is dry. 0 
s J0-C TOE 
_ Genoa Ie may be ſown this do be and, if 
11 proper care of, will afford a good ſallad for 


the Wi inter: but during hard weather, they ſhould be 
25 covered 


"IR : \ 
1 * 
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covered with Bell-glaſſes, This is the proper ſeaſon 
ſor ſetting of Fruit-ſtones, which-ſhould be placed, 
with the pointed end uppermoſt, three inches deep in 
the ground, and covered with Straw. It is not yet too 
late to ſow Welch Onions, on warm borders. 


NO VE MB EX. 

This i is the time for taking up Potatoes for Winter 
ue. Now you ſhould plant trees for ſtandards and 
walls, and trench and prepare your ground for Arti- 
chokes. Gather, and lay in your cellars,” Parſnips,” 
Carrots, Lurnips, Cabbages, and Cauliflowers, for 
ſeed, to be tranſplanted in the Spring. 


DECE MB E R. 


This is the beſt time for ſetting Beans and Peaſe, 
for early Summer crops. © You ſhould now, likewiſe, 
_ prune Vines and Stocks, Wall- fruit- trees, and ſtandard 
trees for graſting. 

There is no part of gardening that requires more 
{ill chan grafting, which conſiſts, in the judicious. 
tranſplanting or tranſpoſing a Twig, Scion, Bud or 
Leaf, from one tree to another, fo that it grows as a 

part of the tree into which it is grafted. _ we 


Directions for GrarrinG in the Cleſt. 

Having ſawed or cut off the top of the Stock; very 
ſmooth, take a ſharp knife, and cut two gaſhes 1 in it; 
then with ſmall wedges, ſharpened according to the 
ſize of the graft, being thruſt in, raiſe the Bark of the 
Stock, and put in the graft, ſharpened exactly as the 
wedge ; then cloſe it hard with your hand, and bind 
tight round it a mixture of Horſe-dung and Clay. 
Cherries, Apples, Plumbs, Pears, and Fruit- trees in 
general, may be grafted in this manner. It is com- - 
mon to graft Applets, 9M on dhe Stocks of 
Crab fun Yo drow ny 
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BLACK INK foe Receipt to vials it. 
Take half a pound of green Copperas, clean and 
rocky; half a pound of Gum- Arabic, bright and clear; 
two ounces of Noch-Allum; one pound and a half of 
Freſh blue Galls of Aleppo, bruifed pretty ſmall; to 
all which add fix quarts of Rain-Water, or, if that 


cannot be got, of River-Water :=let all theſe ſtand 


together in an earthen or ſtone pot, or a ſtone bottle, 
with a neck as narrow as to exclude the duſt. —Shake 
your veſſel once a day, and ſtir it well alſo, once in 
twenty-four hours, and in about a month your Ink 


will be fit for uſe; ee yu One the 


longer you keep it. 


To make a Quarr of BLACK INK. 
To two ounces of Copperas, four ounces of Galls, 


and two ounces of Gum, if you add one quart of Wa- 


ter, and mix and ſtir it as above directed, your Ink 
will be good. — Your Ink may be made better and 
ſtronger, by uſing Water thus prepared, vit. Oak- 
Saw-duft, or ſmall chips of Oak. with the green peel- 
ing of Walnuts, when almoſt ripe, ſoaked in Lans. 
Water for a+ fortnight, ſtirred about often, and then 


ſtrained off. 


RED INK.—A Receipt to make it. | 
Put a quarter of a pound of Ground-Brazil-wood 
into three pints of ſale Beer: let them ſimmer toge- 
ther about an hour, ſtrain off the liquor through a 
. bottle it up ne. and put it by for ule. 


Diſſolve half an ounce of Gum Arabic, or Gum- 
Senega, in half a pint of Water; then take a ſmall 
87 * into it a penny work of Vermillion, and 

pour 


\ 


( $1) 

ur ſome of the Gum-water to it; ſtir it well, and mix 
i with a hait- pencil, eilt ic nofa 
then let it ſettle till the following day, when i 
be ſtirred with the pencil, and it will be fit for uſe. This 
is deemed a curious red, but it does not flow * rum 
pen ſo freely as that made according” to Ut Above 
receipt, In like manner yellow, purple, blue and 

green Ink may be made. 


Receipt to keep INK from FaunzinG or Movivins. 
| Severe Froſts will deſtroy Ink, by robbing it of its 
beauty and blackneſs : mt Ink once frozen, will be, 
ever afterwards; unfit for uſe. The belt preventive 
remedy is, to let fall into your Ink a few dro of 
Brandy, or other ſpirits, which will keep it from fi 
ing. unleſs the Winter be more ſevete than corlniba 


in England. A litle Salt put into your Tak, will pre- 


vent its growing — | 
ENGLISH COFFEE A if Wits,” 


Roaſt Wheat in the ſame mannet that Coffee is 
roaſted ; and uſe it in the ſame way: it will 
mY 4s wholeſome; and, by uſe, full as axfbeable | 
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"The Sh hepherd' Barome ter, 
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Certain Rules to Judge of the Weather, 


OHA 


HEN the Sun riſes with a very red aſped, 
it is a fign that rain and wind will ſoon fol- 


# and this ;orreſponds, in ſome rc 10 A* 


following ancient rule: 


1f Red the Sun begin his race, 
e ſure that Rain will fall apace. 


When the Sun riſes in a cloud. and 5 cloud in- | 
| reales faſt, you may conclude that a fair day will 


follow.. This agrees with the following obſervation 
of the great naturaliſt, Pliny : © If the clouds are dri- 


ven away at Sun-riſing, and retire to the Welt, it 
is a ſign of fajr weather,” We have an old — 
on the weather, which may demand our attention; 


* A red evening and a grey morning ſet the Pil- 


i grim a walking,” 


Fair weather for ſome days, is denoted by the ap- 
pearance of little round clouds in the evening like dap- 
pled grey, eſpecially if the wind blow from the North, 

It is an obſervation of Lord Bacon's, that, If the 
clouds appear white, and fly to the North-Weſt, 
* we have generally ſeveral days af fine weather. 
One of our Engliſh Poets ſays, | | 

4 


( 8.) 

4 — . the Heau niy 
Be fore no Rat dejturbs the Summer 
To the * purpoſe Pliny rematks, that cen 
Alf the Sun be ſurrounded with an Iris, of cir- 

cle of white clouds, and they _ fly b 
a ſign of fair weather. * 
The ſollowing proverb is generally verified: CS: 
In the" decay of "the Msn 
| A, cloudy M, orning bodes a off. Mere 


- NOOR, 

Big clouds, which have the appearance of 3 
Gc. generally forebode heavy ſhowers: This obſerya-, 
tion, which ſeldom fails, is thus expreſſed in an old. 
Kalendar : 


b When clans, \ appear like,.; Rocks and 
Towers, * 

The Earth's refreſt'd- by frequent Shows! 

21 ers. i ' ENT 
However, the Shepherd who is . author of this 
Barometer, not reſting his credit on the remarks of 
thoſe who have gone before him, has drawn his ob- 
ſervations from nature and r ene of many, 
ars; and they are as follows, 1 
When the wind falls, the clonds lictea®s, ou the 
weather is hazy, you may rely on it that it will ſoon 
rain, and that a Enddersble quantity will fall: on the 
—— when large clouds rife high in the atmaſ- 
ecreaſe in bulk, and break away, there can be 

no doubt but fair and pleaſant weather will enſue. 
Ia Summer-evenings, when large black clouds ap- 
pear to portend a great deal of rain, they are fre - 
quently diſſolved into dews before morning, when 
a of miſt deſcends, and a fac day follows: | 
L 2 Nothing 
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Certain Rules „= of the Weather, 


AHA 


HEN the Sun riſes with a very red aſpeQ, 
1 it is a ſigu that rain and wind will ſoon fol- 
low; and this correſponds, in ſome degree, with the 
following ancient rule en. 
of Red the Sun begin his race, 
fſure that Rain will fall apace. 


When the Sun riſes i in a cloud, and this cloud in- | 


creaſes faſt, you may conclude that a fair day will 
follow. This agrees with the following obſervation 
of the great naturaliſt, Pliny ; If the clouds are dri- 
ven away at Sun-rifing, and retire to the Weſt, it 
is a fign of fair weather,” We have an old proverb 
- on the weather, which may demand our attention ; 
„A red evening and a grey morning ſet the Pil- 
1 grim a w 
| Fair weather for ſome days, is denoted by the ap- 
pearance of little round clouds in the evening hike dap- 
pled grey, eſpecially if the wind blow from the North, 
It is an obſervation of Lord Bacon's, that, If the 
clouds appear white, and fly to the North-Weſt, 
we have generally ſeveral days of fine welther,”wr 
51 One of our — Poets ſays, | 


6830 
4 woolly. Flegces Jpread the. ian, 


is fore no Rain difturts the Summer | 


To 5 ame d Pliny rs Unt 3 
Alf the Sun be ſurrounded with an Mp or cir= 
cle of white clouds, and they N ay OTE 
Ja fign of fair weather. 5 
The ſollowing proverb 1s generally verified: | VE 
In the" decay of the Moon & 
A cloudy M, orning bodes a Jo Mere 


| Non. 

Big clouds, which have the * of * 
Ge generally forebode heavy ſhowers : This obſerva- 
tion, which ſeldom fails, is thus expreſſed in an old; 

Kalendar: 


l When, clouds appear lite Rocks and 


Towers, 10 | 
The Earth's refreſl'd- by Frequent Shots? | 
ee. an 2 


messen che Shepherd whole abs author of this 
Barometer, not reſting his credit on the rematks of 
thoſt who have gone before him, has drawn' his ob. 
ſervations from nature and the rem of many 
ars; and they are as follows, * 


When the wind falls, che ciouds iticteaſ, and the 


weather is hazy, you may rely on it that it will ſoon 
rain, and that a conſiderable quantity will fall: on the 
contrary, when large clouds rife high in the atmaſ- 
phere, K in bulk, and break away, there can be 
no doubt but fair and pleaſant weather will enſue. ' - 
"Ih 3 when large black clouds ap- 
to portend a great deal of rain, they are fre- 

quently diſſolved into dews before morning, when 
ig of miſt deſcends, * a hige day follows: © - 


( 84 ) 

Nothing is a more certain prognoſtic of fine wea- 
ther, than miſts riſing in low grounds, and foon diſ- 
paerſing; but when.they rife {tow gr yt > and xe 
main viſible ſome time on the tops of the Hills, they 
are ſoon condenſed, and deſcend into rain; which, 
however, ſeldom, laſt any confiderable time. 

Fair weather may, be; expected from a milk before 
Sun- riſing, and when the Moon is nearly. at full. 
When miſts aviſe in che old Moon, there is, generally 
rain in the new ; and when they appeat during a new 
Moon,; rain may be looked ſor in its decline. 
Our Shepherd ſays, that, during nine years, he has 

obſerved that there is as much South-Weſt as North- 
_ Faſt wind: that the former generally brings wind and. 
rain, and the Kytier, wind and fair weather:—The con- 
ſequence is, that the number of wet and dry years are 
TC 6 FTT Ns pole ve 
hen the wind gets about to the North-Eaft, and 
continues in that quarter three days, and no rain falls 
inthat time, itiv generally fair for nine ar ten days, du 
ring which the wind remains as before; after which 
the wind comes about to the South, and. is ſucceeded 


by, rain. t nen str Rar % aft 
WVphen the wind changes from South to the, Norih- 
Eaſt, while it rains, andi remains ſteady at the North- 
Eaſt for two days without any rain, it. uſually ſtays in 
that quarter for-two months; and ſometimes longer. 
When the, wind has been Northerly during two, 
months, and then changes to the South, a few. ine 
days nr ent If it continues five or ſix 
days. at South, rain, will follow; yet if it changes 
again to the North, dry weather will certainly enfue. 
When there has been a great quantity of rain with 
the wind at South, and chis is ſuccceded by ſix or ſe- 
ven days of ſaix weather, a very dry time may be ex- 


When 


68 
When the wind is continually hiſting' from! | Norte 
to South, and back again, once in to or tree 


eme wich ard metitnes without rain, *, 


ſign of its afterwards' fixing ar ice Sotithe or Soutks- 
Welk for ſeveral weeks! 


One or do fair day may be eres: | 


the North-wind has cleared So girs 16077 
Thunder anc rain may be. almoſt immediately ex- 
pected, in Summer or Autumn, —— 
been Southerly two or three days, the weather is un- 
uſually hot, and the clouds riſe one above another 
with white wps;; like th and 
appear n together, and black on che hills—A 
ſudden ſhower may be expected when you ſee, two 
hay Pact peach pppelite divedtjons.;;{ } 
When clouds are "blew — at Sun-ſet, from 
—_— rten tlie ce, 
enſue: — — cen dann in 
_ ſky; wind may be. a en, ee 
if they ariſe from the Soutn. 1 
When clouds\are- of acduſky: hus; dio "a 
lx, they are often: im with, hail;-—IF. the: 
cloudy be A _ Haibq is e 7 
Very. baden and bach wks lde thing 6 
but when rain is violent; you: may ay condlude that iti 
"will, be of ſhort duration! When the:air prowsr tek, 
aud the Sun, Moon and Stats are but: my fen. it: 
1 {uppoſad that: a A leaſh fie” 
urs. - 130 X18 
When it begins to rain an "mo or two * Sun- 


riſing, it is commonly wet for the reſt of the day; - un- 


leſs the rainbow be viſible a little before the rain be- 
Lins, in which caſe it is geyerally of ſhort continu- 
ance.— When the rain begins an hour or two before 
the riſing of the Sun, it 8 proves fine _— 
er 


2 


expect ths | 


X 
578 7 24 


636 5 
cher beſore noon, and continues ſo duriog the re- 
mainder of the da. ab 


When a rain begins with a Hrong South, vind. 
which continues for two or three, hours, the wind 
chen falling, and the rain continuing, it is probable 
that this rain will continue for. ten or twelve hours, 
unleſs it ſhould be carried off by a ſtrong North 
wind: ne ein are, —̃— 
of apy in our climate, N 5 
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Wurs the Spring is remarkably dry. ihe ſol 
lowing Winter is commonly as remarkably 


wet; nen nne Wine are the 1 
runners of a dry Autumn. 4 
8 Z re 
and November, the months of January and Februa- 
ry following are, for the moſt part, very cold and 
froſty On che contrary, when froſt and ſnow come 
in October and November. eeepc nf | 
moderate in January and February. 
een nen is wet from een roth of 
bruary to che 10th of Match, it generally happens 
tha rat deal of ri ll ine lend Heng 
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The following Old Proverbs are inſerted 
as warthy of Remembrance. 


TI F the Graſs grow in JanIvEER, 
It grows the Worſe for t all the Tear. 
The Welchman had rather "ſee his Dam on 


has Bier, 
Than to ſee a fair FzznuIE. | 


Mazen Wind and Mar Sun, 
Makes Clothes white, and Maids dun. 


Men Avr1L blows his Horn 
It's good both for Hay and Corn, 


An Avril Hood | 
Carries away the Frog and her Brood, 


A cold May and a Windy 
Makes a full Barn A a Finidy, 


A May Flood, never did Good, 


A fwarm of Bees in Mar 
1s worth a Load of Hay : 
But a Swarm in Juby 

Is not worth a Fly, 
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